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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


H Religious and Family Journal 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, TENTH MONTH 11, 


Pubdlisher’s Bepartment. 


Names for Sample Copies. 


THE mail has begun to bring us responses to our 
request-for sample-copy names. We are glad to 
havethem. Please keep up the shower ; let it be, 
in fact,a continuous pour, such as the weather 
has favored us with, in this region, on several 
occasions during the last few weeks. 

We want to send copies of the INTELLIGENCER 
to people who might be interested in the paper. 
Let us have names of such, Now is the time. 


A Faithful Friend. 


WITHIN a few weeks there died in one of the 
towns where the INTELLIGENCER is read by many, 
a most faithful friend of the paper, who for several 
years has had charge of the club list there. She 
thought of this work in her last moments, though 
these were a time of great trial physically, and 
one of her special requests was made to a member 
of her family to not let the club list be neglected. 
We record the fact with gratitude to so kind a 
friend. 


Remaining Issues Free. 


To new subscribers, whose names are sent now, 
for a year, we offer the remaining issues of 1902 
free, beginning with next week, Tenth month 18. 
This offer will give e/even issues extra, in addition 
to the 52 which will be given in 1903. 

We call the attention of club-getters, and all 
others interested in the INTELLIGENCER, to this 
offer. 


The Intelligencer’s Circulation. 


THE editorial department somewhat understated, 
last week, the circulation of the paper, stating it 
at 3,500, The number printed has been 3,550, 
and will be increased now to answer additional 
demands. 





WE FORGET SO QUICKLY. 
( For advertisers) 
The man yun mothe ee may forget all 


iow up your catalog. 
oe Wier ¢ woth er tus after 


ee ocaree. 
The Leeds & Biddle Co., Printers, 
1019-21 Market Street, Phila 


STENOGRAPHER GEO. B. COCK, 


Girard Building and 
Seegaaas. a16 W. Coulter St. 





clnsthetiaia . = 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bee Gcneteen you satisfied with yours? 
T. Vaughan Stapler, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 
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WANTED. 


ANTED.—MOTHERS’ HELPER. A RE- 

fined and competent young woman to assist with 

the care of children, sewing, and housework. Good 

home. Kindly write full particulars of previous life; 

Soman. wane desired, and age. Address No. 8, 
t ce 


WANTED.— —POSITION AS ASSISTANT WITH 

, OF sewer or institution. 
Moderate wages if boarded; reference. Address A. B., 
this Office. 


WANTED.—T WO ROOMS, OR SECOND 
floor unfurnished; permanent. Reference ex- 
changed. Address No. 46, this Office. 


WANTED. —LODGERS FOR A PLEASANT 
ond-story room, on Kingsessing ee est 
Philadelphia. Small private family. 
quested. Address No. 47, this Office. 
ANTED.—A LADY OF EXPERIENCE 
desires position as companion or nurse to invalid 
of elderly people, — ae — with 
nervous cases. Willing to be useful. Highest references. 
Address M. E. T., this Office. 


/ANTED.—A LADY OF REFINEMENT, 
past middle age, desires a position in Christian 
family ; willing to a to assist in light household duties, or be 
companion read to invalid or elderly lady. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address M. E.S., Yardley, Pa. 


*NNousekceper desires position in that capaci, o 
ouse! it n t capacit 

as com Can assist with sewing. "7 i 
nington Seminary, Pennington, N. J , care a rs. E. 
Thompson. 


eference re- 





" BOARDING. 


BOARDING. —CHEERFUL, SECOND. FLOOR, 

corner rcom ; vacancies. Home table. Also 
table board. ELLEN K. LEEDOM, 16%8 Green St., 
Philadelphia. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 


desired in a Friends’ family in SISTERS, “sty 1 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 | 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 
OR. ‘RENT. —DESIRABLE FURNISHED OR 
unfurnished rooms to rent with rd; house mod- 


ern in all its a eres ts, rooms bright and cheerful. 
1707 MT. VER ON ST., PHILA. r 


R SALE.—RARE CHANCE TO PURCHASE 

trade and stock of old established gountry store 
doing good business, and rent the amet excellent loca- 
tion; owner wishes to retire. ee JENKINS, 
Gwynedd, Pa. 


R RENT. —With ¢ or - without beard, large secoad- 
story room, southern exposure, bay- window. Very 
moderate rate. Address Ne. 43, this Office. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
FURNITURE 


MAPS, spring rollers and individual cases. 
WALL SLATES. 
BLANK BOOKS, ruled and printed to order. 
KINDERGARTEN material and furniture. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL. 





BOOKS. STATIONERY. 


We furnish everything used in schools at the 
lowest prices. Estimates furnished. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. Sth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


1902. 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


A CORDIAL ENDORSEMENT. 


A FRIEND (who has just purchased several lots), writing 
on business to the Treasurer of the Company, says : 

**I wish to express my satisfaction with the Buck 
Hill Settlement. The splendid air and water; the Falls 
and creek, so picturesque, and so near that all may 
reach them ; the variety of walks and drives; and the 
genial spirit of restfulness and-happiness pervading it, 
make it free from the objections of many places. I 
most heartily believe in the place, and trust it may be- 
come widely known as a wholesome community where 
people will be benefited in mind and spirit, as well as in 
body.” 

The Inn closes on Second-day next, the 13th, for the 
season. 

BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuaruzs F. 
Junxtns, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1ro24 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P.O Caneou Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


“Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association 


Tue regular meeting of the Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association will be held on Second-day evening, 
Tenth month 13, at 8 o’clock, in the Y. F. A, Building. 
An address by Mrs. Schaff, of Philadelphia, on the sub- 
ject of Mission Work among Children, is to be followed 
by a talk by Mrs. Montgomery, a probation officer of 
this city. All interested Friends are cordially invited to 
attend. HELEN M. FOGG, Sec. 

THOMAS 0. PEIRCE, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
815 Real Eetate Trust Building, Philed’a. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
gg ATTORNEY-AT-L.AW, 
t Philadel e 
Oveiczs: {Tau tether ay a 





WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twetrrn Srreet, Poirapetrenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 

CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. <o—. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, P 
‘JOSEPH L. JONES 





Please méntion FRIENDS" INTEL- 
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and to the advertisers. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 


(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SugpscrirTions MAY Bacin aT ANY TimE. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We po not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Te_eruons No. 1-33-55. 
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Bread Machine 


For HovsEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


meee * Bread Machine 


sad 4a Pepin 


AQUILA Bs LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


- 643 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly M pete of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 


ae J. FUGENE BAKER, 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, }P rincipals. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadel —_ Yearly 
Meeting of Fri 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. ; 


ve jOREPH S. WALTON, Princigal 


School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purims or Bron Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadel; 
Under the care of Abington any, oetne Li 
course of study. Students for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like make it ee 
attractive to boarding pupils. Le admitted w! 
ever there are vacancies. for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING. M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrR.s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN weer eee 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. eee instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are a by reason of endowment. 

iculars address 
A. DAVIS ACKSON, B.S., Prinvahes, 
Locust V N.Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, | “= 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, oa 
ation, and drainage the best ; combined bined advan 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprincs, N. Es east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational -school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares fer coll Tochalcal =o or teaching. 
Terms moderate. 


rite for catal 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, “Head Master. 





The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
— of Educational Interests. Committees having 
of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in 
oan ie teachers or in other school matters, are in 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring tions are invited to me 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. - Corres should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rgth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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BLACK AND COLORED 
DRESS GOODS. 


Our specials for this week com- 
prise some the most wanted fabrics, 
both in black and colors. All from 
our regular stock, and the values are 
so unusual that prompt and liberal 
buying is assured in advance. 


HENRIETTA CLOTH —all-wool, in 
black and a full line of desirable colors ; 
worth 65c— now 40 cents a yard. 

VENETIAN CLOTH—all-wool and 50 
inches wide ; black and in the favorite 
colors, both plain and in mixtures ; 
worth $1.00—now 60 cents a yard. 

ZIBELINE PLAIDS—a fine range of 
styles and colorings in the favorite fabric; 
worth 75c—now 50 cents a yard. 

BLACK PANAMA SUITING—all-wool 
and 60 inches wide ; a crisp and bright 
fabric ; worth $1.25—now 75 cents a 
yard. 

BLACK VENETIAN CLOTH—all-wool 
and 52 inches wide; the grade most 
wanted for making tailored costumes ; 
worth $3.00—now $2.00 a yard. 

BLACK BROADCLOTH—all-wool, 
inches wide ; 
ready to cut ; 
a yard. 


55 
sponged and shrunk, 


worth $3.50—now $2.50 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
aoe AND Fancy MILLINERY, 
oe SHOEMAKER, 1020 Green St. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Att tue year 
Ocgan Env or Tennesses Avz., 


Atlantic City, 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-tike 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


andcomfortable. Write for 
New Archdale s. pane Place. 
Oten all the 
y ESSE MBUNDY, 
‘THE KATHLU, 
1196 Cenrrat Avs., Oczan Crrv, N. J. 


Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE LESLIE, Near the Ocean 
FIFTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J., 


Opposite Sunset Lake. Every modern t 
and comfort. Special rates to members Friends’ 
Conference, September. 

THEODORE D. SLOAT, Prop’r. 


wvuvvvveVveTeETeerere ree ISS 


If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization ! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Lh hhh aeececeeneed | 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XLI. 
FRIENDS’ meetings have never been a failure when 
there has been activity of the Inward Man. 
Joun WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


From his paper on ‘‘ The Ministry,’’ read at the Friends’ 
Conference at Asbury Park. 


UNSELFISHNESS. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 


Not light them for themselves.— Shakespeare. 


THE lamp within the sea-girt tower, 
Unselfish shines afar, 

To light the storm-tossed mariner 
In safety o'er the bar. 


The bell above the anchored float 
For self rings out no prayer ; 

For self sounds not its warning note : 
‘‘Of hidden rocks beware.”’ 


For self no rose perfumes the vale ; 
For self no violet 

Its modest sweetness doth exhale 
By sun-kissed rivulet. 


Love lights us as we torches light, 
That we may show the way 
From error’s dark and starless night 
To Truth's eternal day. 
—/f. S. Crellin. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM.” 


WHEN Jesus said of the little children upon whom he 
had laid his hands in blessing, ‘‘ To such belongeth 
the kingdom of God,” what was the especial lesson 
that he meant to teach? In what particulars would 
he have those who have grown to their full stature 
and have “ put away childish things’’ become as little 
children? It is evident that he would not have us 
remain in childish ignorance, for the only glimpse that 
we have of his own childhood is of the boy Jesus in the 
midst of the teachers, ‘‘ both hearing them and asking 
them questions,’ and we are told that after this he 
increased in wisdom as well as in stature. 

It is not then the ignorance of the child that we 
are to emulate, but his desire for more knowlege. 
He sees a wonderful world all about him and is eager 
to understand its mysteries. Too often, as he grows 
older his curiosity is dulled, he accepts things as he 
finds them, devotes his time to satisfying the needs of 
the body or gratifying the senses, and ceases to note 
the miracles that are daily wrought by sun and rain 
and mysterious invisible forces. He is no longer in 
the kingdom of heaven because he has lost the power 
to enjoy its glories. 

We may learn from the children the attitude Or 


love toward the All-Father. When the little one 
clasps its arms about the neck of mother or father 
and imprints kiss after kiss, it is not from any sense of 
duty, or even with the conscious thought of giving 
pleasure by its caresses, but out of the pure abandon- 
ment of love. So the true child of God has no more 
need of stated times for prayer and thanksgiving than 
the little ones have for their spontaneous outbursts of 
affection ; again and again the thought of his heart 
will go out to the great Author of his being in thank- 
fulness or in trust, because of the fulness of his love. 

Another characteristic of the child in the happy 
home is his faith. He is so sure of his parents’ love 
that he goes to them with every childish longing. 
When his requests are refused he may grieve for a 
time, but he knows that love prompted the refusal. 
Sometimes, indeed, he may think it hard that what 
seems to him a very reasonable request should not be 
granted, but when he grows older he understands, and 
blesses the parent who was wise enough to save him 
from the consequences that would have followed the 
fulfillment of his desires. 

The child of God also turns to Him without 
doubting, asking for what he thinks he needs. Very 
often the wise Father does not grant the earnest 
prayers. He withholds what at the time appears 
essential to happiness, or takes away the blessing that 
alone seems to make life worth the living, but He 
knows best, and if we never grow wise enough here 
to understand his reasons, we shall know all about it 
when we have passed beyond the vail. 

When sickness befalls or danger threatens the 
little one immediately seeks the protecting arms of 
the parent, feeling sure that the pain will be soothed 
or the danger averted. Or if a great pleasure comes 
into the little life it turns to the same unfailing source 
for sympathy. In the same way the children of God 
turn to Him in sorrow or in joy, knowing the great- 
ness of his power to lessen the one and intensify the 
other. 

Did not Jesus mean to teach by “the child in the 
midst’’ that the kingdom of heaven belongs to those 
whose love of God is spontaneous, whose faith in his 
goodness is unwavering, and who are daily striving to 
grow up out of the darkness into the light? 

E. L. 


Tuis is the only cure for despair and pessimism 
and despondency—to do the next thing which needs 
doing straight before one’s face. 


2s€ 
HE who sits down in a dungeon which another has 
made has not such cause to bewail himself as he who 
sits down in the dungeon which he has made for him- 
self.—[Dewey. | 
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WHAT IS THE GREATEST NEED OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS? 

BRIEF ANSWERS SENT TO FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
THE greatest need of the Society of Friends is a deep 
conviction among its members that it holds to a vital 
truth, maintains important testimonies, and that it is 
still needed in the world. If this conviction is held 
firmly enough, there will be a willingness to deny self 
and work for the advancement of this truth and these 
testimonies. 

There is a need to arouse from that condition that 
says, “I can’t do anything ; let those that are qualified 
work.” This ignoring of religious responsibility 
largely accounts for the lack of vitality complained of 
amongst us. 

We need a faith that will enable us to act our con- 
victions. No one is so poor as not to have at least one 
talent to be used in the service of his Society, and if 
there was a willingness to use all talents, great and 
small, there would be a revival of Quakerism that 
would not only benefit ourselves, but through us the 
larger world without. H. 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


The answers to this query may be as numerous 
as the religious experience of the writers ; and all are 
helpful. 

Having attained but little, consequently I can 
offer but little ; but believe that the greatest need of 
all our members is to become truly Christians; the 
profession and name of being a follower of Jesus avail- 
eth little, unless we can say, ‘‘I and my Father are 
one. 

We need that type of character which in earlier 
. days worked as a leaven of righteousness in the land. 
It is not how much a man may know, but the object 
and end for which he obtains knowledge that is of the 
greatest importance. JosePH PoWELL. 

Philadelphia. 


The greatest need of the Society of Friends may 
be held to be one thing with the greatest need of 
all religious societies ; so in response to the wholesome, 
and, I would trust, widely welcome invitation of the 
Editors of the FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER, I would state 
my impression that the said greatest need has a two- 


fold aspect. Summarily I would suggest that the 
first and greatest need of the Society is to know or 
appreciate its own position with respect to its constitu- 
ent individuality. By that “‘ two-fold” aspect, I mean 
the knowledge of its own position, on the one hand, 
as “mother church,” in supervising and fostering the 
growth of an immature individuality ; and onthe other 
hand, as a progressive church, in acquiescently re- 
sponding to the guidance of a mature individuality. 
In all this of course is presupposed the individual 
recognition and acceptance of that Divine light and 
guidance which alone can decide between those differ- 
ent relationships of the body and the members. _Indi- 
vidual revelation seems to be the rock of our founda- 
tion as a church, and our sole safeguard from the 
vagaries of the spirit of ecclesiasticism. Bunsen 
ascribes all social progress to “ the mutual action and 


reaction of two poles, the life of the individual and that 
of the community,’’ specifying that it commences in 
the individual, though “ only as he offers up his indi- 
vidual self to the whole.” 


Atlantic City. RICHARD RANDOLPH. 


The greatest need of the Society of Friends, 
because it is the greatest need of the world, is to seek 
to change social conditions so they will harmonize 
with and cultivate the divine side of human nature, 
rather than the brute side, as at present; and to 
strive to make attainable, by everyone for himself, 
that necessary and abundant earthly provision which 
is the foundation of life. It strikes me this would be 
much more'scientific than simply to try to inspire the 
child to endure virtuously unfavorable conditions 
which can and should be improved. 

We listened to a splendid address at the General 
Conference, at Asbury Park, on “The Relation 
of Society to Crime and Criminals,” but the 
speaker warned us in closing that the prevention of 
crime was of infinitely more importance,—the changing 
of those controllable economic conditions which breed 
crime and criminals in ever increasing measure ; for 
criminals, paupers, lunatics and imbeciles are much 
more the product of social conditions than of 
parentage. 

We listened to a very valuable paper on temper- 
ance, which concluded that prohibition was the solu- 
tion of the liquor problem. The Prohibition party 
was organized thirty years ago. It was the grandest 
thing that had appeared on the earth since the 
organization of the Liberty party, thirty years earlier. 
Both these parties proposed to “lay the ax at the 
root of the tree.’’ During the last thirty years, how- 
ever, it has appeared that the liquor question is not a 
tree by itself, but only one of the evil fruits of the 
great tree of capitalism. Other fruits of this same 
tree are corrupt publications, prostitution, and gam- 
bling in its various phases. 

It is useless any longer to spend all our time 
shaking off these vicious fruits, but let us press for- 
ward and apply the ax at the root. Therefore it is 
just at this point that I beg us to take up the 
whole question in a Society capacity, and consider it 
fearlessly and prayerfully until the Society is suffi- 
ciently enlightened to declare the truth, the new 
truth, the truth that the world stands in need of 
to-day. Of course, this is an unpopular subject, and 
if persisted in it will bring persecution upon us. But 
we were told that the Society needs persecution. 
Probably it does. Then by all means let us do some- 
thing worthy of persecution. Let us not bow down 
and worship the “ Zeitgeist,’ as something beyond 
human control, but apply our faith and our works to 
bringing about that “ better time.” 

It seems to me this is the highest duty, both of 
religious and secular teachers; and that the real 
teacher proves himself such by individually leading 
the way in the discovery of this better time. If the 
committee of twenty-two persons mentioned in the 
INTELLIGENCER, or any one else, will apply “the truth 
as Friends see it’’ to the coal strike, and show in 








then have a reason more powerful than mere senti- 
ment for maintaining the Society and its principles. 
Northport, L. 1. JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 


I am thankful for the opportunity to express my 
convictions, as to what is the greatest need of the 
Society of Friends. I believe our greatest need is the 
growth amongst us of a desire to welcome into mem- 
bership with us all classes and all races. It is not 
the introduction into the meetings for worship of 
music or a paid pastorate. Weare all children of the 
same Father, and he loves all of his children alike. 

Birmingham, Pa. 3 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 36. 
THE KINGDOM. 
GOLDEN TeExt.—The kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation : neither shall they say, Lo, here, or There! 
for lo, the kingdom of God is within you. 
—Luke, vii., 20, 21. 

Before study of the Lesson read Matthew, xiii., 18-53. 
WE have seen that for generations before the Christian 
era the Jews had been looking forward to a Messianic 
kingdom in which they should be exalted as a nation 
and under Jehovah should rule the world. There was 
much variety of opinion as to the nature of it; one very 
common, though not universal, idea was that it was 
to be ushered in by the advent of a king who should 
weld the nation into one, lead it to victory against all 
enemies, and establish an imperial rule over all the 
earth. Whenever any man among them showed spec- 
ial powers of leadership the thought at once rose— 
the Messiah! Fanatics and imposters had several 
times taken advantage of this feeling to raise revolts 
against Rome, which were one after another smothered 
out in blood (Luke, xiii., 1-5; Acts, v., 35-37). When 
thousands gathered to hear John the Baptist and his 
power over the multitudes was made manifest “the 
people were in expectation, and all men reasoned in 
their hearts concerning John, whether haply he were 
tiie Christ’’ (Luke, iii, 15). And again when Jesus 
came into prominence and spoke with authority the 
same question arose in expectant minds everywhere. 
We have seen how Jesus delayed making any public 
claim to such leadership, centering his teaching about 
an effort to transform the current conception both of 
“the kingdom”’ and of the manner of its coming. 
His kingdom was “ not of this world,” it was within. 

- It “cometh not with observation,”’ yet it is not re- 
mote, for ‘there be.some here of them that stand 
by, which shall in no wise taste death till they see 
the kingdom of God come with power,’’ and “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It is greatly to 
be desired ; it is the “‘ pearl of great price’’ ; it is the 
piece of lost money ; when men prayed let them pray 
“thy kingdom come.”’ In all this we have an excel- 
lent illustration of the characteristic method of Jesus 
in his teaching. The conception he wished to im- 
plant in the minds of his followers was almost wholly 
foreign to the Jewish mind. In the then current idea 

sof the kingdom there was a conception, vague yet of 


universal influence, which Jesus made use of to com- 


mand a hearing. ‘On this flexible phrase then, with 
its capacity for spiritualization, Jesus fastens when he 
wishes to describe his mission. He knows that his 
conception is not that which is popularly current 
among his people, but he utilizes the only phrase 
which is in the least adequate for his teaching, be- 
lieving that the kingdom of which he speaks is not 
only in no way contrary to the national hope but in 
reality represents the interior truth of that national 
ideal ” (Peabody) 

But if “the kingdom”’ was not an earthly monar- 
chy, not even a hierarchy, what was it? Let us 
turn again to the statements of Jesus concerning it. 
It was both present and to come. It was not of this 
world yet was within men. It was to be prayed for 
and sought for and to be found by some before they 
tasted death. What kingdom could satisfy such ap- 
parently contradictory conditions? It is claimed by 
some that Jesus himself changed his view of the king- 
dom, beginning with a material conception of a Mes- 
siah coming in the clouds of heaven and passing on 
with his own development to a more spiritual idea. 
But it was in the very beginning of his ministry, im- 
mediately after John’s baptism, when his eyes were 
opened to the full meaning of his mission, that he 
rejected ‘the kingdoms of the earth.”” No doubt his 
ideals became clearer with his own deeper experiences, 
but there is no evidence in his words or in his acts 
that those ideals changed. 

Perhaps we are in this discussion creating difficul- 
ties which do not exist. Most of those who think 
seriously of the teachings of the Master have a more 
or less satisfactory sense of his meaning in this matter; 
though the many who look forward to a second 
coming of the Messiah, to a definite millennial king- 
dom of God seem to show a strange misconception. 
Paul defines “the kingdom” in no uncertain way 
(Romans, xiv., 17), when he says, ‘‘ The kingdom of 
God . . . is righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.’”’ When a man seeks righteousness 
he is on the way to ‘‘the kingdom” ; when he brings 
his nature under control of that highest self which is 
God within him then he becomes a citizen-of the 
kingdom. Such citizenship is not incompatible with 
loyal citizenship in an earthly kingdom as well ; but 
it is superior to it. Men may be good citizens of 
Pennsylvania without ceasing to be patriotic Ameri- 
cans ; but the latter loyalty is higher. Citizenship in 
a state must yield to the larger citizenship. Even 
citizenship in the United States, in England, in Ger- 
many, must yield to citizenship in the kingdom of God. 
Service to “the kingdom” may include any right 
human relation but it is wholly incompatible with 
any divided allegiance. ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.”’ Church loyalty, party loyalty, state and 
nation loyalty must be part of God loyalty, else are 
we no citizens of the kingdom of heaven. Citizenship 
in the kingdom can only be obtained by personal con- 
viction, by individual conversion. Nations cannot be 
incorporated wholesale. The human soul is the final 
and only unit, each having direct relations with the 
king, receiving his orders; each retaining his citizen- 
ship only by virtue of obedience to those orders. 
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“Thy kingdom come.’ It is to come by the 
direct influence of the Spirit of God on man, by the 
contagion of righteousness from man to man. Itisa 
mockery for us to pray for it with our lips unless we 
establish it in our souls. ‘‘ Not by power nor by 
might” but by the Spirit will the kingdom come and 
we all are anointed ones—messiahs—to help in its 
increase. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 39. Tenth month Ig. 
THE FALL OF JERICHO. 


GOLDEN TExt.—According to your faith be it unto you.— 
Matthew, ix., 29. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Joshua, vi., 8-20. 


JERICHO, two hours’ journey west of the Jordan, and 
six hours’ northeast from Jerusalem, in the midst of a 
well-watered and fruitful district, was famed for its 
fragrant balsams and its rose-trees. After its rebuild- 
ing, in the region of Ahab, it seems to have been the 
seat of a school of the prophets. The groves of 
Jericho were given by Antony to Cleopatra, and 
passed to Herod the Great, who beautified it during 
his residence there. It was destroyed in the reign of 
Vespasian, and rebuilt under Hadrian. During the 
Crusade it was completely destroyed, and is now a 
shapeless ruin. Excavations into its mounds have dis- 
closed nothing but sun-dried bricks, of which the wall 
of the city may have been built. 

The capture of Jericho by the Israelites, as nar- 
rated in our lesson, the walls of the city falling down 
when the priests blew their trumpets and all the 
people shouted, is one of many incidents recorded in 
the Bible that cannot be explained by any of the laws 
of nature yet known to us. That the Israelites 
utterly destroyed the city and slew the women and 
children shows how little they understood the real 
nature of the God they worshipped. It is related 
that of all the population only Rahab and her family 
were spared, and that Joshua even laid a curse upon 
any one who should rebuild the city. The fulfillment 
of this curse is recorded-in I. Kings, xvi., 34. 

The Israelites had vowed solemnly that all the 
silver and gold and precious things found in the city 
should be put into the treasusy of the house of the 
Lord. The seventh chapter of Joshua tells us that 
when the two or three thousand men who were sent 
against Ai were driven back, and many of them 
killed, they thought it was a judgment upon them 
because Achan had stolen “a goodly Babylonish 
mantle, and two hundred shekels of silver, and a 
wedge of gold of fifty shekels weight,” and hid them 
in the earth under his tent. After the cruel customs 
of their times they took Achan and his sons and 
daughters, “‘and they burned them with fire and 
stoned them with stones.” In the eighth chapter we 
are told that Joshua went out with his whole army, 
captured Ai and Bethel, and put all the people to 
death. 

In the ninth chapter we read that the Gibeonites 
went to Joshua and made believe that they had 
travelled a long distance to offer themselves as ser- 
yants to the people whom Moses had led out of 
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Egypt. By this stratagem they saved their lives, 
but they were held in bondage by the Israelites and 
became ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the congregation, and for the altar of Jehovah.” 

The tenth chapter describes the famous battle of 
the Israelites against the five tribes, when more of 
the enemy died from hailstones than were slain by 
the Israelites, and when the sun and moon stood still 
until the victory was complete. The following pas- 
sage referring to the sun and moon, as is shown by 
the Revised Version, is quoted from some poem, and 
should be regarded as poetry rather than history : 
‘«Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 

And thou, moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
Until the nation had avenged themselves of their enemies '’ 

The succeeding chapters are a record of the fur- 
ther victories of the Israelites and of their cruel treat- 
ment of their conquered enemies. 

While Friends do not believe that the God whose 
highest attribute is love ever put it into the hearts of 
his children to make war upon one another, to kill, 
and to destroy, we know that the great majority of 
mankind still think, as did Joshua, that there are 
times when it is right to fight; and there can be no 
doubt that men fight more bravely when they believe 
their cause to be just. Neither can we doubt that 
the faith possessed by Joshua and his followers that 
God was on their side gave them added strength to 
overcome their enemies. The prayer of the devout 
Christian to-day is that he may be on God's side, so 
that all his actions towards his fellow-men may make 
for righteousness. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHING. 

Notes on the sectional First-day school work, conducted 

by George A. Hubbell, at the Conference at Asbury Park. 
By two of the class. 
In all successful work and especially in building 
“character for most efficient good,” there must be a 
definite aim, and the aim of teachers should be high 
and worthy. This definite aim, with practical knowl- 
edge, will determine the curriculum, the method, and 
the spirit of the teacher. 

Class selected the following as necessary in the 
character building referred to: sincerity, earnestness, 
honesty, love, courage, faith, perseverance, knowledge, 
punctuality, loyalty, self-control, truth, sympathy, 
and unselfishness. Force trained to service is most im- 
portant, not negative goodness, nor passive conditions. 

We must give of ourselves ; the very soul of the 
teacher must go out to meet the soul of the child in 
helpfulness ; must find a point of contact at the right 
age, and at the right time, that the child-mind may 
open to receive instruction, and do that which he 
knows. Things to be striven against are discourage- 
ment and disappointment, because spiritual and mental 
growth is slow, following the same law as the material 
world, the unfoldment of a leaf at atime. Ifa child 
has made an earnest even though unsuccessful effort, 
thank God for another helpful experience, and 
persistently endeavor to touch the life that must 
respond. 


As teachers we should not overlook the help that 
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comes from touching other lives of similar purpose, 


nor expect from the world’s prominent people the 
influence for good lying close around us. In God’s 
infinite plan, the prayers and hopes of mothers in the 
homes sometimes assert their uplifting power only after 
many years, and so may the teachers’ influence be as 
‘bread cast upon the waters.”’ Although there are 
beautiful exceptions to this rule, those whose daily 
living is the strongest possible testimony to the Truth, 
the best work can be done with good material equip- 
ment of health and development, a good mind in a 
strong body. So it is important for teachers to insist 
upon light, air, warmth, comfortable seats, etc. 
Questions : Ought a boy to be as good as a girl ? 

Is a teacher responsible for results ? 

Do people past thirty years of age have 

new ideas ? 
SECOND LESSON. 


In selecting seven attributes of a ‘character 
efficient for good’’ from the list proposed, we have 
the authority of Jesus, of the Apostle Paul, of Henry 
Drummond of our own time, and personal experience, 
for placing love first. To be worthy of this, it must 
be an emanation from the Divine mind through the 
human, divested of self and selfishness, desiring the 
greatest good of humanity. So instead of being self- 
centred we may be centres of life. Others were 
arranged thus; honesty, courage, perseverance, 
knowledge, patience, and tact. 

Teachers should remember that they cannot give 
their highest aims to every child, seek as they may for 
perfect harmony, and sometimes rearrangement of 
class will improve conditions. There are two methods 
of teaching,—logical, whichis usually the wrong way, 
and psychological, a method with ragged edges to fit 
into human natures. 

THIRD LESSON, 

Needed preparation at the beginning of a lesson 
may be found in prayer, silently or vocally, seeking 
to come in touch with the Source of light. This 
cannot be done unless the mind is divested of hindering 
thoughts ; do not attempt to fill space already full to 
overflowing. This touch with the Infinite Heart is 
vitally essential; it will give us insight into other 
hearts following the example of Jesus, who by His 
great love for humanity drew all men unto himself. 
Let the eyes be windows of the soul, through which 
our loving interest can be thrown by a glance and 
silently count for good. 

Ministers may regard a congregation asa unit, 
but teachers must take pupils individually, the mind 
of one to one is peremptory, studying each child, not 
the average. By coming close to the children in play 
as well as in labor, we may develop the art of expres- 
sion and find that the imagination and not falsehood 
is responsible for seeming untruthfulness. May we 
bring Christ through us into all our work, and start 
forces that will roll on quietly and persistently, gather- 
ing momentum in excellence. Like the angel in the 
stone, made visible by the artist’s hand, the angel or 
real self of the child is awaiting recognition and de- 
velopment. 

If because of circumstances and environment we 
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have missed some of the richest things in working out 
the problems of life, uplifting power will come by 
sharing with others that which has come to us later 
on ; but let us avoid the mistake of allowing a child to 
lean too heavily upon any arm except the Divine, as 
to hinder its own growth. Like a small tree in the 
shadow of a large one, it will not receive the dew and 
sunshine necessary for its expanding life. 

Whilst we urge consecrated effort with zeal and 
enthusiasm, it is well to hold reserve vital force for 
times of great need, never exhausting the supply. 
Recognizing the inestimable power of literature in 
character building, a list of books was suggested as 
worthy of consideration. 

EssENTIAL: A definite aim, a quickened conscience, 
and sound moral judgment. 
» FOURTH LESSON, 

Different stages of development. A child under 
one year is simply rudimentary, and care is needed 
not to disturb the delicate organism by too rough 
handling. 

From one to six, he is characterized by his rapid 
adaptation to environment. From six to eight, ear- 
hunger is the most prominent characteristic, wherein the 
jingle of rhymes is enjoyed, therefore give him a good 
stock of material, of verses worth remembering. From 
nine to twelve, memory is coming into prominence. 
He is more and more taking hold of things by “ sheer 
force of memory.’’ We call it the age of the reten- 
tive memory, the impressionable age. From thirteen 
to twenty-one, he is most open to religious impres- 
sions. If from fourteen, he can be induced to ‘“ hold 
off’’ until twenty-one the trying of many things— 
harmful in themselves—there will be great gain, as 
then it is quite possible he will nevertry them. From 
sixteen to eighteen, he is ready to unite with any 
other who turns up, and great care is needed in re- 
gard to associates, that he be thrown with the most 
elevating characters possible, that he run no risk of 
being deceived in what he considers his ideals. By the 
time he reaches twenty, he should be thoroughly es- 
tablished in personal habits. 

If ‘rugged honesty” and “ high aspirations” be 
thoroughly instilled at the formative period, as the op- 
portunity for improvement comes, he will be capable 
of accepting it—‘‘ to move into each larger room and 
fully occupy as it opens to him. 

FIFTH LESSON. 

Question proposed: What is personal magnetism, 
and how to increase it for good? This elicited these 
thoughts, that although it is a real talent, the loving 
interest and sympathy that attracts and uplifts human 
hearts, flow into an unselfish nature just as light fills 
an opened room; that the magnetism of the teacher 
is this feeling thrown around the child whois quick to 
recognize it if genuine; that it is the quality of per- 
sonal leadership and to encourage it in character 
building ; instead of so much repression of feeling at 
home, at school, and in church, we should cultivate 
and direct natural conditions ; that a healthy atmos- 
phere should be created where children may succeed 
in right plans, thereby establishing self-confidence ; 

(Continued on page 654.) 
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IN TRODDEN PATHS. 

One of the most common complaints we hear is that 
life is monotonous, that the same tasks have to be 
done again and again day after day, and that there is 
no escape from the unending round of drudgery. 
The brief seasons of leisure between these daily tasks, 
when one may read a chapter of an enjoyable book, 
spend a few hours with a congenial friend, or go out 
of doors with the birds and the flowers, are full of 
such delights that the busy person often longs for 
weeks or months with nothing to do but to * enjoy ” 
himself. 

The immersed in business looks 
eagerly forward to the time when he shall have 
secured a competence and can live a life of leisure. 
The over-worked mother has visions of the days 


man who is 


when her daughters will relieve her of all cares, and 
she will need to work only when she feels like it. If 
they realize these dreams while the faculties are still 
unimpaired, they may enjoy their unwonted rest for a 
brief season, but soon time will hang heavily on their 
hands and they will long for the old routine of daily 
toil. 

It is not easy to walk where no foot has ever 
trodden before, but if one goes over the same road 
again and again, removing a stone here and filling a 
hole there, it becomes smooth and easy to the feet. 
It is much the same with work that follows a regular 
routine. If there is an honest effort to find the best 
and easiest way for the performance of each task it 
will cease to be mere drudgery, and one will go on 
from day to day “just for the joy of the working.” 

If one is thrown out of his regular routine for a 
few weeks, and is called upon to perform an entirely 
new kind of work, he will find that it is a much 
greater tax upon his strength than the old work to 
which he had adjusted himself. There are instances 
where a readjustment is beneficial, but as a rule 
success comes to those who go on doing better and 
better the duties that they took up with the resolve 
to do them as well as they*could. 

Jesus, our Master, instead of looking upon labor 
as a curse, preached continually the gospel of work, 
and it is the experience of all those whose concern is 
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to do good work, that they are never happier than 
when they are busy. A holiday occasionally and a 
week or two of rest in the summer are desirable, but 
for the most part it is well to follow a regular routine, 
which should include one’s duties to the world at large 


as well as to one’s family. The philanthropist who 


works spasmodically accomplishes but little. The 
most valuable members of the Society of Friends are 
those who make attendance at First-day school and 


meetings for worship and discipline a part of their 
regular ‘ routine.”’ 


A pDISPATCH from Winnipeg, Canada, on the 27th ult., 
Says: 

‘« The Government has taken steps to rescue the Doukho- 
bor Colony around Yorkton from the consequences of their 
belief that it is a sir to hold cattle or any beast of burden to 
assist in their labor, in pursuance of which they have 
abandoned their live stock. The Government agents have 
seized all the cattle, sheep, and horses, which were turned at 
large by their owners, and the live stock will be sold at 
auction, and the proceeds used to provide for the Doukhobors 
during the winter.’’ 

This and other reports give the impression that the 
Yorkton colonists generally have turned their horses and 
cattle loose; we are informed, on the contrary, that but a 
small number have done so, probably not over two per cent. 
The anxiety of some newspapers—the New York 7Zimes being 
a conspicuous example—to defame the Doukhobors is quite 
remarkable. 


THERE are almost precisely one million war pensioners on 
the rolls of the United States—in other words, one in eighty. 
The exact number reported at the opening of the present 
‘fiscal year,’’ Seventh month 1, was 999,446. The total 
pension disbursements of the United States up to the end of 
the Civil War, in 1865, were less than a hundred millions of dol- 
lars ($96,445,444) but since that time they have been increased 
by the enormous sum of $2,896,163,575. The cost of wars 
during their continuance is but a small part of the price paid 
for them. The Spanish War and the war in the Philippine 
Islands will be a burden on our children’s children. 


THE New York Lvening Post remarks upon ‘‘ the failure 
of the (naval) manceuvres to impress the public.’’ These 
operations of the war vessels, it intimates, were intended to 
help along the scheme of continuing enormous expenditures 
for the navy. It seems quite true that the public interest 
taken in them was small. But it appears that the cannonad- 
ing, besides being very costly, was not harmless by any 
means. Residents along the coast where the mimic battles 
were carried on, especially at Newport and other towns, 
suffered acutely from the terrific noise, and we have heard of 
one case of an invalid whose death is supposed to have been 


hastened by it. Even the imitation—the rehearsal—of battles 
is serious. 


WE have had a number of responses, but not nearly so 
many as might be expected, or so many as we should like, to 
our invitation to send brief replies to the question, ‘‘ What is 
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the Greatest Need of the Society of Friends?’’ Five of the 
answers sent us are printed in this issue, and we have about 
as many more for next week, but this seems a very meagre 
representation of the abundant thought there must be amongst 
us On a question, so deep reaching and comprehensive. 
While we do not wish to stir up any one to write who has 
nothing to say, we renew the invitation for answers. ‘‘ What 
is the Greatest Need of the Society of Friends?’ 


WE are favored this week with a number of reports from 
the Friends’ Associations, indicating that the time for their 


active work has begun. Wecordially wish them a good series 


of meetings, with fruit to show at the end. To effect this 
there must be an earnest spirit underlying their efforts ; a 
merely desultory and casual interest will not suffice. The 
reports we have in this issue give hopeful indications, we think, 
that the associations they describe have genuine life. 


MARRIAGES. 


FOGG—BORTON.—Under the care of Pilesgrove, N. J., 
Monthly Meeting, at the home of her parents, John G. and 
Alice A. Borton, near Woodstown, N. J., on the rst of Tenth 
month, 1902, Lucy Lippincott Borton, and Robert Miller, son 
of David and Caroline Fogg, of Salem, N. J. 


LIVEZEY—MILLER.—At the summer home of the 
bride's mother, Whitpain, Montgomery Co., Pa., Tenth 
month 1, 1902, under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Phila., Thomas H., son of Samuel and Mary R. 
Livezey, of Norristown, Pa., and Joanna M., daughter of 
Caroline R. and the late William Miller, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


COOPER. —At Conshohecken, Pa., Tenth month 2, 1902, 
Elizabeth M. Cooper, widow of William E. Cooper, of Wood- 
bury, N. J., aged 87 years ; a member of Race Street Monthly 
Meeting, of Philadelphia. 

DUELL.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Ninth month 18, 1902, 
George H. Duell, in his 63d year; a member of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. 

MATTHEWS.—In Baltimore, Ninth month 1, 1902, 
Edward H. Matthews, in the 55th year of his age ; a member 
of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


PENROSE.—At her home in Larned, Pawnee county, 
Kansas, Seventh month 15, 1902, Savanna Wright Penrose, 
wife of Elisha Penrose, aged 84 years, 5 months, and Io days. 

She was born in Adams county, Pa., and resided there 
until 1880, when she removed with her family to Kansas. 
She was a granddaughter of Abel Thomas, a prominent 
minister of the Society of Friends during the early part of last 
century. She was a life-long member of our Society, living 
the faith, humble, upright, and conscientious, of a loving and 
gentle disposition, ever ready to aid and comfort others. 

Her intellect remained clear, and she was about her 
household duties to within six days of the end. 

Her aged husband, the companicn of nearly fifty-six years, 
and two children, W. Thomas, and Mary E. McFarland, 
survive her. 

Her remains were laid to rest in the Cemetery at Larned, 
beside her daughter, Annie E., who died in 1880. G. 


Ir was only a little leaf ; 
But on it did shine the sun. 
The wind did caress, the birds did sing, 
And it lived till its work was done. 
It was only a little leaf ; 
But it took its gladsome part 
In the great earth’s life ; and at last 
Earth clasped it to her heart. 
—Minot J. Savage. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
THE new Friends’ meeting-house at West Grove, Pa. (of 
which we gave a brief description and picture in the INTELLI- 
#ENCER, Ninth month 27), was occupied for divine service on 
| First-day last, the 5th. Owing to the heavy and continuous 
rain the attendance was diminished, but the house was very 
nearly full, probably 175 persons being present. After a 
solemn silence, prayer was offered, and then Margaretta 
Walton, Mary Heald Way, and Joel Borton successively spoke. 
The meeting was felt to be a good one, and the comfortable 
new house was much enjoyed,—the covered driveway being 
especially appreciated in such a storm. 

It was announced that next week the First-day School 
would be begun. 

The annual meeting at the old meeting-house at Warring- 
ton, in York county, (Pa.) on First-day, the 28th, was large, 
though not quite so large as usual, on account of the rain. 
The house was well filled, and as many were outside as 
within. When the gathering had become quiet, Hiram Griest 
offered prayer, and Joel Borton, who was the only visiting 
Friend present, spoke at some length, followed briefly by 
Hiram. The Friends who come to attend this annual gather- 
ing are mostly from Adams county, and have to drive a dis- 
tance of twenty miles or more. 

At Gwynedd Monthly Meeting (held at Gwynedd), on 
the 2d inst., the committee in charge of the indulged meeting 
at Ambler was continued another year. Tie hour of meeting 
on First-day morning, at Ambler, will be hereafter 10 o'clock, 
instead of 10.30. The monthly meeting received two new 
members, a mother and minor son, and received applications 
of four others, a father and three minor sons. 

Friends at Moorestown, N. J., intend holding a centennial 
meeting on the 18th instant (next Seventh-day), commemora- 
tive of the erection of their present house, in 1802, and also 
to recall the 202d anniversary of the establishment of the 
first meeting of Friends in that place. 

See announcement under ‘ Notices.’’ 

As stated elsewhere in his letter, John J. Cornell has com- 
pleted for the present his family visits to Friends in Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, and has returned to his home in 
Baltimore. He has pursued this mission with great faithful- 
ness, and we cannot doubt that good results will follow. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee has made 
the following appointments : 

Hancock's Bridge, Tenth month 12, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Elmer, Tenth month 26, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Greenwich, Eleventh month 9g, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

We shall be much obliged to our readers if they will keep 
us informed of matters of interest in the Society, suitable for 
this column. 


A BILL providing for compulsory arbitration in railway 
disputes is before the Canadian parliament. It was introduced 
by the government and will not be pressed for immediate 
action, but allowed to penda year for public consideration and 
discussion. The theory of the bill is that if disputes in a busi- 
ness so widely affecting the general public as the railways do, 
cannot be readily adjusted by the parties themselves, the pub- 
lic has a right to see that a fair settlement is speedily reached 
and general business disturbance avoided. 


G. R. PARKIN will manage the academic details of the late 
Cecil Rhodes’s bequests to American, Canadian, and German 
scholarships at Oxford. There will be a London office for 
carrying out the business arrangements under the will. This 
London office will be opened this autumn, and G. R. Parkin’s 
recommendations for a plan of operations will be made in time 
for carrying the scholarships into effect a year hence. 


Reports from Mexico show that the tidal wave in the Gulf 
of Tehuantepec wrought damage estimated. at over $700,000. 
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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 

( Concluded from last week.) 
WHILE the answers to the queries revealed deficiencies, 
especially in the attendance of meetings, it was re- 
marked that that was the general complaint of other 
churches; and the speaker thought our meetings 
would compare favorably with those of other denomi- 
nations, under similar conditions; we should take 
courage and be sure we are building on the one sure 
foundation that has existed since the creation of the 
world. One phase of the Catholic church particu- 
larly pleased him; there was no “turning out” of an 
offender, so long as he remained sound in the faith ; 
no matter what the transgression, the church was 
always ready to help him return. Should we not 
extend the hand of Christian fellowship, and welcome 
wanderers back to our fold, and help them to a better 
life? One speaker mentioned an incident of his per- 
sonal knowledge. While travelling in the South, he 
met a young lady and invited her to a Friends’ meet- 
ing ; she went with him, and afterward said, there was 
no singing and no reading but ‘“ there was time for me 
to pray for myself.” While often desiring that some 
little word of encouragement might be spoken, yet we 
realize we must be engaged for ourselves. The com- 
mittee on Friends’ papers made a favorable report ; 
that on Isolated Members, a partial one, to be supple- 
mented at a future session by a report from the com- 
mittee that met in Canada lately, in the interests of 
these members. 

On Fourth-day morning the Representative Com- 
mittee again met, in which a good paper on Individual 
Responsibility was read, but not being exactly in line 
with the concern spread before the first meeting, it 
was thought best to leave it, as belonging more espe- 
cially to the members of this committee. 

At 10 o'clock meeting for public worship assem- 
bled, and was addressed by several speakers, one 
dwelling on the saying of Jesus, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled,”’—not may but shail be filled. Another 
spoke of our several duties, some higher, some low- 
lier, but if each one does his own to the best of his 
ability, and makes his life as pure as can be, he con- 
tributes to the happiness and brightness of the whole 
human family. ‘ Go yeinto all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature ; this command can be 
fulfilled by actions, as well as by words; we should 
use our opportunities as they present themselves, lest, 
when we come back to the pit, our Joseph is gone, 
and our opportunity lost. 

To “fear God and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man,” is a statement accepted 
by all religious organizations, yet we see a vast differ- 
ence existing between them, but we believe God's voice 
is heard everywhere, and the new dispensation of Truth 
gives freedom to think and act for one’s self, if we do 
not interfere with others. God guards the truth so it 
does not fall to the ground. We must “keep our 
heart pure, for out of it are the issues of life.” The 
meeting closed with earnest prayer. The afternoon 
was given to some routine business followed by the 
report of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 


which, made up of several departments, was quite long, 
but interesting. It should have been mentioned that 
the report of the Visiting Committee was deeply inter- 
esting, showing very many letters written, hundreds 
of miles travelled, many families visited and meetings 
attended, besides abundance of literature distributed. 

Fifth-day morning the meeting for ministers and 
elders again met, holding a short session, but several 
testimonies to the truth of our principles were given. 

The meetings through the day were taken up con- 
siderably by what might be called outside business, 
or rather, secular business, and reading of the minute 
of exercises and epistles prepared for other yearly 
meetings, also a paper from the First-day School Con- 
ference, which was recommended to be printed with 
the minutes of the meetings. 

The Conference held two interesting sessions, one 
on Seventh-day afternoon, the other, Third-day even- 
ing. The usual children’s meeting was held Second- 
day evening. The ‘‘ Women’s Meeting,” in the interest 
of Social Purity, was held Fourth-day noon, in 
which several questions of grave import were pre- 
sented, but the time being all too short, only two or 
three were considered, and the others deferred until 
next year. These meetings appear to be full of inter- 
est to those who attend, and scarcely a woman in at- 
tendance at the yearly meeting absents herself, and 
many take part by speaking to the subjects considered, 
and we hope for much good from them. The com- 
mittee referred to in the beginning of this article, on 
Revision, etc., held severdl meetings, formulating some 
changes, which were presented to the meeting, and 
after consideration ordered printed in the Extracts. 
When the report from the Dining-Hall Committee was 
read, it was found that its expenditures for this season 
exceeded those of last year by one cent. Some 
changes to be made in the seating and better lighting 
(by day) of the meeting-house being proposed, the 
matter was placed in the hands of a committee for con- 
sideration during the coming year. The weather 
during the meeting was all that could be desired until 
Fourth-day evening and night, when there was a 
heavy rain, but the day following, though cloudy, was 
pleasant. Afterthe business was concluded Fifth-day 
afternoon, a short time was given before the final close, 
in which many exercised minds found vent in testi- 
mony and prayer, after which touching farewells were 
spoken, with the thought that many changes might 
occur before another meeting, that would prevent the 
same company a// gathering together again, and in the 
feeling of sadness that always accompanies such part- 
ings, we separated, realizing that it had been good to 
be there. 

Nebraska Half-Year Meeting having through the 
medium of one of its members, who had within recent 
years moved to Athens, Greece, Europe, received into 
membership seven persons of that place, presented to 
the yearly meeting a letter from some of them, show- 
ing much interest in Friends and their principles. 

EvizaBeTH H. COoALe. 


Be gentle! The sea is held in check, not by a wall of 
brick, but by a beach of sand. —[Anon.] 
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VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


NINE MONTH 22d.—Susan Iredell went with us this 
morning to call on Joseph Peirce, son of Cyrus Peirce, 
and his daughter, Mary Bardsley, and then on Walter 
and Charlotte Leedom, then on Anna Stradling and her 
daughter-in-law Ida, and granddaughter Lulu Parr ; 
then upon Esther Minster, and from there we went to 
the home of Rebecca Johnson and her sister Ellen War- 
ner and their nieces Anna and Mary Cabeen, where 
we remained to dinner. In the afternoon Lydia 
Tyson came for us and took us to her father’s, Isaac 
and Mary Ann Tyson’s home, for tea, and in the 
evening Isaac took us to call on Joseph Vansant and 
wife and then to Iredell’s for the night. In each of 
the places visited we were given a warm welcome and 
had and enjoyable visit. 

23d. Susan Iredell again took us this morning to 
call on Edwin and Margaret Burton and their daugh- 
ter Emma. This dear Friend has been confined to the 
house for eight years in consequence of a fall from a 
ladder thought to have been caused by a paralytic 
stroke. We found his mind clear and he was very 
cheerful. It was a very practical lesson of Christian 
patience to be with this family. About noon Catharine 
Laing, a daughter of the late Walter Laing, came 
and took us to their beautiful home on the banks of 
the Delaware, where we enjoyed the company of her 
sisters, Elizabeth and Clara. Toward evening Cathar- 
ine took us to call on Benjamin Lovett and wife Abby, 
and then on William and Bessie Laing, cousins of 
Catharine, and then upon J. Paxson Stradling and 
wife, and then took us to see Anna B. Runyons and 
her daughter Anna and her husband Armand Mor- 
ris, where we staid to tea and spent an interesting and 
agreeable evening. 

24th. Susan Iredell went with us to call at John 
K. Wildman’s, but only found his niece Emma Wild- 
man at home, so we returned with Susan to remain 
until time to leave in the afternoon for the neighbor- 
hood of Byberry. Left Bristol with the feeling that 
we had been in our places, and had done what we 
could to advance the Master’s interest among them. 
We were met at Torresdale by John Wood, who took 
us to see the immense work undertaken by Philadel- 
phia in establishing a filtering plant to furnish the city 
with pure water, and then to his home, where we were 
most kindly received by his son Franklin and wife 
Mary and their children and his (Franklin’s) brother, 
J. Byron Wood. Our friends Nathaniel and Mary K. 
Richardson met us there. After tea John Wood and 
Nathaniel went with me to call on Charles and Eliza- 
beth Parry, and then upon Martha Lynferty and her 
daughter Anna, and then Nathaniel and Mary took us 
to their hospitable home for the night. 

25th. We attended the preparative meeting at 
Byberry this morning, in which I had some service, 
and returned to Nathaniel Richardson's for dinner. 
In the afternoon we called on Eldridge and Mary 
Tomlinson, and Edward and Laura Comly and their 
daughter Hannah, and also upon Sarah C. Havi- 
land, a daughter of John Comly, and her niece Anna 
Comly a sister of Edward. From there we went to 
Joseph Knight's and were cordially received by him 


and his daughters Sarah W. and Rachel. Our visits 
all the afternoon were seasons of pleasant social con- 
verse and were much enjoyed by us. A parlor meet- 
ing had been arranged for at Joseph Knight’s for the 
evening, at which about fifty were present, many of 
whom were members of other religious bodies. We 
had a close baptizing message, which was well re- 
ceived. At the close of the parlor meeting we went 
home with Francis end Ellen Tomlinson for the night. 

26th. This morning opened rainy and disagree- 
ble. At breakfast we met our dear friend Watson 
Tomlinson. He greeted us pleasantly, but soon re- 
tired to hisroom. Toward noon we called on Thomas 
and Phebe Sims, she a sister of Francis Tomlinson, 
and in the afternoon Francis took us to Bustleton to 
the home of Isaac and Hannah Tomlinson, where 
another parlor meeting had been arranged for the 
evening. It being very rainy, this meeting was small 
but appeared to be very satisfactory. We remained 
with these kind friends for the night. 

27th. After an interesting visit with Isaac and 
Hannah, we called on Elizabeth and Esther Comly, 
the former an invalid, and we trust we left a word of 
cheer with them. In the afternoon Isaac went with 
us to call on Henry Busby and daughters Mary W. 
and Virginia, the former an invalid, and also upon 
Martha Harding and Anna E. Headly, sister-in-law 
of Henry Busby. Our visit here called out our sym- 
pathy and we endeavored to leave a word of comfort. 
We then went to John B. and Jane Kirkbride’s and 
their sister Mary Roberts and niece Mary W. Jenkins. 
We returned with Isaac for the night. 

28th. The weather opened pleasant this morning 
and a large meeting gathered at Byberry. Close 
attention was given to the message in which I was led 
to answer the question, What makes a Christian from 
the standpoint of the Friend? The meeting closed 
under a solemn covering. James and Rebecca 
Bonner took us for a short call upon their daughter 
Ida Edgerton and her husband Charles, and then to 
their home for dinner, where we passed a pleasant 
afternoon with them and their children James, Edwin 
K., and Elizabeth. After an early tea we called on 
Watson and Susan Martindale on our way_to the 
home of Jesse and Sarah James, where a parlor meet- 
ing had been appointed for the evening. About fifty 
were present at this meeting, and as I was quite 
largely led in testimony it seemed to reach and tender 
the feeling of those present, many of whom were not 
members of our body. The meeting closed with the 
feeling that it had been owned by the Head of all 
rightly gathered assemblies. 

29th. Jesse and Sarah took us to the home of 
Elmer and Rebecca Carter and their daughter Ara- 
bella, where we remained until evening, having a very 
pleasant visit, and returning with Jesse and Sarah for 
the night. 

30th. Jesse and Sarah took us to attend Byberry 
Monthly Meeting this morning, in which I had some 
encouraging testimony, calling for more faithful per- 
performance of all the duties of life, and particularly 
those which belong to an organization. We returned 
with them to dinner, accompanied by our friends 





Elmer and Rebecca Carter. Toward evening Jesse 
and Sarah took us to Somerton to the home of Joseph 


Knight to tea, and in the evening we had a meeting in- 


the Methodist church, by request of several who had 
been present at the parlor meeting on the preceding 
Fifth-day evening. Although it began to rain about 
the time for gathering, the house was well filled. As 
I was led to open the duties required under the New 
Commandment, to love one another, very close 
attention was given, and the feeling of thankfulness 
was voiced in an appropriate supplication by our 
friend Nathaniel Richardson. We remained at Joseph 
Knight's for the night. 

Tenth month Ist. We returned to our home 
in Baltimore to-day, after an absence of nearly six 
months, in which we have attended eighty-seven 
meetings, and visited seven hundred and forty-one 
families in forty of the meetings belonging to Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting. Although our work is not yet 
fully completed, I felt it would be best to leave the 
remainder of the mission for the coming year, if we 
shall then be permitted to complete it. It has been 
a labor full of rich compensations, and I trust it 
will be blessed by the Master to the encouragement 
of many to greater faithfulness in the future. 

The cordial welcome everywhere extended and 
assistance rendered has been most keenly appreciated, 
lightening and making the labor very much more 
pleasant. During the season we have been more and 
more impressed with the need of, and benefit that 
would result from more social mingling amongst us. 

Joun J. CoRNELL. 


Love in relation to etiquette. ‘‘ Love doth not behave 
itself unseemly.’’ Politeness has been defined as love 
in trifles. Courtesy is said to be love in little things. 
And the one secret of politeness is to love. Love 
cannot behave itself unseemly. You can put the 
most untutored persons into the highest society, and 
if they have a reservoir of love in their hearts they 
will not behave themselves unseemly. They simply 
cannot do it. Carlyle said of Robert Burns that 
there was no truer gentleman in Europe than the 
ploughman poet. It was because he loved everything 
—the mouse and the daisy, and all things both great 
and small, that God hath made So with this simple 
passport he could mingle with any society, and enter 
courts and palaces from his little cottage on the banks 
of the Ayr. You know the meaning of the word 
“gentleman.” It means gentle man—a man who does 
things gently, with love. And that is the whole art and 
mystery of it. The gentle man cannot in the nature of 
things do an ungentle, an ungentlemanly thing. The 
ungentle soul, the unconsiderate, unsympathetic 
nature, cannot do anything else —[ Prof. Drummond. ] 
3¢€ 

Wuat God bestows, he never, in the truest sense 
of his bestowing, takes away. - In the memories which 
are the richest treasures of our maturer years he giveth 
as truly as‘in the first gifts which are poured upon us 
in the free morning of life, before we have learned how 
to prize them or to use them.—[ Henry Wilder Foote. ] 
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Conferences, Associations, €ic. 


BUCKINGHAM, Pa.—The Bucks County First-day School 
Union held its fall session at Buckingham meeting-house on 
Seventh-day, the 27th of last month. Owing to inclement 
weather but six of the nine schools composing the Union were 
represented. 

After informal reports from these, which were generally 
encouraging, Prof. George H. Nutt answered the question, 
‘‘ How can the First-day school library be made serviceable 
to the teacher and what books can be recommended ?"’ 
Among the books he had found helpful, he named ‘‘ History 
of the People of Israel,’’ and ‘‘ The Prophets of Israel,’’ by 
Professor Cornill. The importance of having helpful books 
for teachers in the libraries was further emphasized by 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Annie Ely Smith, Florence K. Blackfan, 
Edward S. Hutchinson, Franklin Packer, Cynthia S. Holcomb, 
and others. 

The half-hour exercise assigned to Buckingham school 
consisted of recitations by Rachel P. Large, Albert Wilkin- 
son, and Miriam G. Broadhurst, and papers on the confer- 
ence at Asbury Park, written by Elizabeth M. Fell and Mary 
W. Atkinson. Two Friends then spoke of the loss the school 
and meeting had sustained in the death of Anna Jane 
Williams, and offered a loving tribute to her memory which 
found a response in the hearts of all present. 

‘Are Friends earnest in upholding the peace principles 
they profess, was answered in the affirmative by Jacob Livezey, 
Franklin Parker, Isabel S. Worthington, T. O. Atkinson, and 
others. 

In three-minute talks on the work of Conference several 
made special mention of the helpfulness of Dr. Hubbell’'s 
talks. 

Kate H. Alcott read an editorial from the FRIENDs’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER entitled, ‘* Concerning Agreeable People.”’ 

The following officers were appointed for the ensuing year : 
clerk, George H. Nutt ; assistant clerk, Edith Eyre ; treasurer, 
Martha C. Wilson. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at Makefield, 
in Fourth month, 1903. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Girard Avenue Friends’ 
tion held its opening meeting on the 4th inst. 

The program was made up of ‘‘Summer Experiences,"’ 
and consisted of ‘‘A Day in Wales,’’ by Joseph F. Scull ; 
‘‘The Drilling and Shooting of a Natural Gas Well in 
Indiana, ' by Mary H. Whitson; ‘‘A First-day at Newtown 
Square,’’ by Ella F. Scull; ‘*‘ A Picnic Ground near Quaker- 
town,’’ by Henry W. Shinn; ‘‘ Montreal and its University,’’ 
by Frank W. Emley ; ‘‘ A Wrecked Vessel at Ocean City,”’ 
by Pauline Scull; ‘‘Camping near Wilkes-Barre,"’ by Earle 
H. Ingram ; ‘‘ A Visit to the Pennsylvania Dutch ; by Louise 
H. Shinn; and ‘‘A Summer in New Jersey,’’ by Mary E. 
Dunham. 

Following meetings occur on the first and third Seventh- 
day evenings of each month. On the 18th instant there will 
be a talk on ‘‘ Awheel through England,’’ by John L. Carver. 

Hi. 


Associa- 


Newtown, Pa. -The first meeting of the Newtown 
Friends’ Association, after the usual summer vacation, was 
held at the home of Daniel L. and Mary S. Beans on the 
evening of Tenth month 1. The meeting was opened by the 
President, Evan T. Worthington, reading from the Scriptures. 

A short report of the Conference at Asbury Park was 
given by the delegates, who all seemed much pleased with 
the meetings, and spoke especially of the work of Dr. Hub- 
bell and the excellent paper of Joseph C. Emley. 

The first paper on the program was a ‘‘ History of the 
Audubon Society, and the work done by It,’’ by Lloyd R. 
Wilson. He first gave a sketch of the life of John J. Audu- 
bon, who was an artist and a great lover of birds. This 
society was organized in Tenth month, 1896, and has about 
2,200 members. It has done a good work in protecting the 
lives of our native birds. 

‘Is silence power or merely an opportunity ?’’ was the 
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subject of a beautiful paper by Sarah F. Carey. She thought 
that silence was the opportunity to seek and gain the power. 

The Discipline Committee was represented by Lavinia 
Blackfan, who read a paper written by John J. Cornell for 
the Asbury Conference on ‘‘ The Greatest Need of the Society 
of Friends.'’ He thought we needed more individual con- 
secration and a more consecrated and cultured ministry. 

Under the head of Current Topics, Ellie J. Burroughs 
read two ideas from President Roosevelt's speech at Cincinnati 
and spoke of the appointment of Oliver Wendell Holmes as 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

After the report of the Executive Committee and roll-call, 
the meeting adjourned, to meet on Eleventh month 5 at the 
home of Thaddeus S. and Elizabeth H. Kenderdine. 

E. S. K., Correspondent. 


CHRISTIANA, PA.—Ninth month 14, a meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Wm. P. 
Brinton. After music, the chairman read from the first 
chapter of James. 

Annie Pownall then gave a recitation, which was followed 
by two papers on the subject, ‘‘ What Changes Could be Sug- 
gested in the Society of Friends to Increase the Interest of the 
Members in the Society ?’’ Papers were given by M. P. 
Cooper, Sarah H. Pownall, and the discussion opened by 
Edna Pownall and Estelle Brinton. The papers were varied, 
and from different standpoints, and the discussion which 
followed was unusually general and proved the meeting 
awake to the important question. The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations are doing much to keep up the interest of the young 
Friends in the Society, so it is very important that we take up 
broad and vital questions for our papers. Then we may feel 
that we are in progress and not living upon the efforts of the 
past but that Friends now as before have their work. 

Leo Caruthers read a selection, after which sentiments were 
given. After music and silence, the meeting adjourned to 
meet Tenth month 12, at the home of Sarah H. Pownall. 

ELIZABETH P. WALTON, Rec. Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—A meeting of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held at the home of Thomas A. Bunting, Ninth month 
18, was opened by the president reading a selection entitled, 
‘««Our Own.”’ 

Peter E. Harvey read from the Discipline on Particular 
Advices. ‘* Which would be the most beneficial to the 
American negro a liberal or an industrial education ?*’ was 
answered by Thomas S. Gibbs. He advocated a liberal 
education for the colored as well as the white. He said if the 
negro was left to grow up in ignorance crime would be increas- 
ing instead of decreasing. 

Anna Biddle read a selection entitled, ‘‘ Father's Voice,’’ 
after which two interesting reports on the General Cenference 
of Young Friend’ Asssociations were read by Anna Scott and 
Martha Gibbs, telling us the meetings were both interesting 
and instructive. 

Bessie E. Bunting read a piece of poetry ‘‘ Saved and 
Saviour,’” and Cyrus S. Moore made a few remarks on 
‘*What book is next in importance to the Bible?’’ He 
mentioned several very excellent books such as ‘‘ Sewell's 
History,’’ ‘‘ Barclay’s Apology,’’ ‘‘No Cross, no Crown,’ 
and ‘‘The Life of Christ,"’ the latter being the best, 
although the Bible is greatly in advance of any, as it is the 
book of all books. 

After a few moments’ silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the home of Amos E. Harvey, Tenth month 11. 

M. A. TAYLOR, Sec. 


’ 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Plainfield held their first meeting for the season on Fourth- 
day, the Ist inst., with a fair attendance, considering the 
unfavorable weather. 

In the absence of the President, Margaret Vail opened the 
meeting, and then the several officers, previously nominated 
by a committee, were elected and installed as follows: presi- 
dent, Cornelia Gavitt; vice-president, Mary Shoemaker ; 
secretary and treasurer, Robert M. Steer; correspondent, 
Yardley T. Brown. 
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Clara Rushmore and Mary Shoemaker were named as 
members of the executive committtee of the General 
Conference. 

The subject of giving the Young Friends’ Review more 
general and generous support was discussed, and all united in 
the desire that this excellent publication be given a larger 
field for usefulness and ability to fill the field to best advan- 
tage by increase of its subscription list. The discussion 
yielded practical fruit in the appointment of a member to 
receive and forward subscriptions—some of which were listed 
at once. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to informal 
talks relative to the recent Conference at Asbury Park, which 
was generally pronounced a most interesting and helpful 
occasion. It was suggested that it would be a good idea to 
have some of the many excellent papers and discourses 
delivered at the Conference read and discussed at the various 
meetings of the Association during the ensuing season. We 
hope to hear of other associations doing this, also, as it would 
seem to be a pity not to take this excellent means for deliber- 
ately digesting the many good things that were produced at 
the Conference. Bc By ee 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The first meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, since Sixth month, convened Ninth month 28. 
The meeting was opened by the reading of the Ninth Psalm. 

Under discipline, Edward Irish read an excellent article on 
‘‘Character Building,’’ written by Emerson E. White. 
Remarks were made after the reading; we must bear in 
mind that self-control is most important to teach the child. 

An article was read on ‘‘ Political Questions,’’ by Annie J. 
Rees, Jr. Susan T. Pidgeon gave an interesting talk on her 
visit to the Conference held at Asbury Park, from which 
some helpful ideas were gained. One was the printing of 
cards, telling time, date, etc., of our different religious and 
business meetings, including meetings of the Association ; 
having these distributed among our members, and those 
who are interested. A committee was appointed to consider 
whether it would be best to take this step. 

We felt we had losta great deal in not having our meetings 
during the two summer months. 

Our next meeting will be held the fourth First-day in the 
Tenth month. CASSANDRA PIDGEON, Cor. Sec. 


THE riotsin Athens last fall, which foreigners found diffi- 
culty in understanding, are thus explained by the director of 
the American School at Athens. The modern Greek New 
Testament is not, like ours, a translation from the original : 
the riots resulted from a translation being made. During the 
four centuries of Turkish oppression, in many respects a 
worse than Egyptian bondage, adapted to crush the spirit of 
any people, the two things that kept alive the feelings of a 
common nationality were a common language and a common 
sacred book. The language, it is true, did suffer considerable 
contamination, and in spite of efforts to keep up a common 
literary language, it did split up into dialects. But the com- 
mon sacred book remained,—a rock and a fortress. 


DETAILS are given of an international agreement for the 
protection of birds useful to agriculture which was concluded 
in Paris a few months ago. The signatories are France, 
Spain, Sweden, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Monaco, Switzer- 
land, Portugal, and other smaller States. Italy was not in- 
cluded —deplorable Italy, that slays song birds by tens of 
thousands. By the agreement arrived at a large number of 
species, considered to be beneficial to farmers, are uncondi- 
tionally protected. Jays and magpies are not included, and 
it is not stated how the crow comes off. 


THE child of a family of Russian immigrants, a Tacoma 
(Wash.) paper says, was sent home from school to be bathed, 
and the mother explained that this could not be done as the 
youngster ‘‘had been sewed up for the winter.’’ But the 
same paper adds that many of the foreigners who come to 
this country develop into good citizenship, and one of the ear- 
liest symptoms of their change for the better is their acquired 
liking for towels and soap. 
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Educational Bepartment. 


SWARTIIMORE COLLEGE. 
ARRANGEMENTS are making, in charge of a committee of the 
Board of Managers, for a formal inauguration of President 
Swain. The time chosen is the 15th of next month. There 
will be a gathering of educators, with addresses, etc., and 
the occasion will doubtless be one emphasizing the enlarged 
prospects of the College. 


The enrollment of students at the close of last week was 
207, and 205 were actually present. There were 89 new 
students. The number to graduate in 1903 is smaller than in 
1902, and with so large a number entering, it is evident that 
the College is likely to be very full in a year or two. Several 
entries have already been made for next year. 

The pressure for accommodation of the students may 
make necessary the use of the West House as a dormitory 
building, and authority has been given President Swain by 
the Executive Committee of the Board to employ it tempor- 
arily, if needed. The venerable house is now unoccupied, 
and the proposal is made and strongly urged, that it be 
preserved as a historic building, in which relics and memorials 
of Benjamin West, and perhaps of the colonial period in 
which he lived, may be collected. There are but two or 
three other houses in Pennsylvania built so early (1729), 
which are now so well preserved, and the character of West, 
and his distinction as a painter, make it very appropriate to 
thus honor his birth-place. 

The College was fortunate enough to lay in a supply of 
coal in the spring of last year, and now has about two 
hundred tons in its bins. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The Abington Friends’ 
School opened satisfactorily, Ninth month 16. The enroll- 
ment on that date was 104; this number has latterly increased 
to 115. All regular rooms in the residency were taken ; ad- 
ditional accommodations were opened, and applications have 
been made for all but two of these extra vacancies. The 
younger class of applicants have been declined. 

The faculty this year is as follows : Principal, George M. 
Downing, Science and Mathematics ; Carrie B. Hay, English ; 
Isadore E. Cropsey, French, German, and Music; Harry H. 
Derr, Mathematics and History ; Charles H. Smith, Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics; May E. Stevenson, Manual Train- 
ing ; Rachel S. Martin, Principal of Primary Department ; 
Elizabeth R. Cox, Assistant in Primary Department, Geogra- 
phy ; Alda D. Leaw, Matron. 

The new members of the faculty are Harry H. Derr and 
Charles H. Smith. The new matron takes Jessie M. K. 
Gourley's place, the latter having resigned last spring. 





GEORGR SCHOOL Notes.—The Whittier Society held its 
first meeting of the year on Seventh-day evening, the 28th ult. 
An essay on the coal strike, prepared by John Clement, was 
read by George Barlow, the Whittier Greenleaf was read by 
the editor, Harry Sherwood, and there were recitations, etc. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 4th inst., instead of the 
regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association, Joseph S. 
Elkinton, of Media, gave an interesting illustrated lecture on 
his recent visit to the Doukhobors, in Canada. 

On the 24th ult., Professor George L. Maris, formerly 
principal, with his wife, visited the school, and were wel- 
comed by many teachers and students. 

The Bucks County Natural Science Association held its 
meeting at George School on Seventh-day afternoon, the 4th. 
Charles E. Foulke described the process of gold and copper 
mining in Honduras, and Edw. S. Hutchinson spoke of coal 
nfining in West Virginia. 


THE statement is made by Chapman & Hall, of London, 
the English publishers of Dickens's works, that their annual 
sales have reached the immense total for many years past of 
250,000 copies. In popularity ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ leads, and close 
upon that comes ‘‘ David Copperfield.”’ 





LITERARY NOTES. 
PROFEsSOR Charles S. Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum will 
publish this autumn, through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the 
first part of a new work on ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs."’ He plans 
to have several volumes with four parts to a volume, each 
part to be illustrated with 25 plates from drawings by C. E. 


Faxon. The work will cover the woody plants of the north- 
ern hemisphere which would flourish in the gardens of the 
United States and Europe. The final volumes of Professor 
Sargent’s great work ‘‘ The Silva of North America "’ will be 
ready this autumn. 





One of the most important historical works published this 
year is ‘‘ New France and New England,"’ by the late John 
Fiske (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). This final volume forms 
the only remaining link needed to complete the chain of his- 
tories of this country, from the Discovery of America to the 
Adoption of the Constitution, upon which Dr. Fiske had for 
so many years been engaged, and the achievement of which 
was his great ambition. 





In view of the announced determination of the dealers to 
make feathers ‘‘take an extraordinary part in the coming 
season's millinery,’’ Bird-Lore (Macmillan Co.), the official 
organ of the Audubon Societies, sounds a rally call, and urges 
a more strenuous warfare against the destroyers of birds. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston, have just issued a 
revised edition of their ‘‘ Portrait Catalogue '’ of publications. 
This has quite the interest of a literary encyclopedia for the 
reason that it lists so many authors and works that have be- 
come an integral part of American literature. It is doubtful 
if any publisher's catalogue on either side of the sea contains 
so many of the works of the most noted writers in the English 
language. The strong and distinctive feature is that it carries 
upon its lists the names of that great New England group 
who made the golden age of nineteenth century American 
literature. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


DaviIpD WILSON writes from Wenona, Illinois, Ninth month 
30: ‘It is very wet, rainy weather, now, though we had nice 
weather during our yearly meeting week, and a nice meeting 
also, though no visitors from other yearly meetings. There 
has been, yet, no frost to damage the corn, and the crop is 
pretty good.”’ 

While ona recent visit to Newtown Square meeting, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., and dining with a Friend in the neighbor- 
hood, the writer was shown a most interesting little record- 
book, in which was written the name and date of the visit of 
every ministering Friend to their meeting since 1827. Near 
the head of the list was the name of Elias Hicks. 

If more care were exercised in matters of this kind there 
would result a greater historical interest in our Society affairs, 
and greater respect fostered for the active workers in the 
promulgation of truth as held by Friends. 


THE elections in Denmark have assured the ratification of 
the treaty for the cession of the Spanish West Indies to this 
country. There is reported a strong movement on the part of 
inhabitants of St. Thomas for the speedy transfer of the island 
to United States sovereignty. 


IN an article upon the work of the Red Cross societies in 
the Boer war, the writer, Mrs. Lecky, expresses indignation 
at the way in which the British military authorities used their 
power to deprive the Boers of the rights and privileges 
secured to them by the Geneva Convention. She alleges 
that the British Government, under first one pretext and then 
another, either stole the ambulances which had been presented 
by the Red Cross societies to the Boers, or prevented the 
dispatch of ambulances for the relief of the wounded. Mrs. 
Lecky, is the wife of the eminent historian, W. E. H. Lecky, 
who is a Unionist member of the British Parliament. 
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FRIENDS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I SEND herewith an extract from the Ladies’ Home Journal, 

of Philadelphia, and hope some correction will be made of 

its statements. I have not myself taken the magazine for 

years, partly because of its misrepresentation of every phase 

of the so-called ‘‘ woman question.”’ = 
[Extract from Ladies’ Home Journal, Tenth month, 1902. } 


‘Although Philadelphia was founded by Quakers, and 
her early history was so largely influenced by their gentle 
and peace-loving methods, there are very few of the sect 
there now. Nearly all of the old families have Quaker 
blood in their veins, for, while in ol4 days the ‘ Friends’ rarely 
married out of meeting, within the last hundred years this 
rule has by no means been followed. 

‘‘One rarely sees the plain dress of the Friends now, 
except during ‘yearly meeting week’, when old-fashioned 
members come to town from West Chester and other suburban 
places, and then the broad-brimmed hat and neat gray 
bonnet may be seen flitting in and out of the old meeting- 
houses in Twelfth street and in Arch street below Fourth. A 
suggestion of their ancient faith still lingers with some 
families who have a pretty custom of saying ‘ thee’ and ‘thou’ 
among themselves, but beyond this it dwells with them no 
longer. With very few exceptions the Philadelphians are 
members of the Episcopal Church.”’ 


Remarks by the Editors. 


The extract seems to us, on the whole, not unfair. It is 
quite true that relatively the number of Friends in Philadel- 
phia is very small. There may be about five thousand of 
them in a total population of over a million and a quarter. 
No doubt most of the ‘‘ old families’’ have some strains of 
Quaker blood. It is also true that the old-fashioned ‘‘ plain 
dress’’ is now rarely seen, though it may occasionally be. 
Che ‘‘ plain language’’ survives generally among all claiming 
the name of Friends. What is meant by the closing sen- 
tence we do not know; if it means that ‘‘with very few ex- 
ceptions ’’ those leaving Friends have become Episcopalians, 
it is of course not correct. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I FIND so many contradictory statements in the newspapers 
concerning the coal strike that it is hard to know what to be- 
lieve. Is it true that it is forbidden by the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania for railroad companies to be miners of coal ? 
If so, how can they continue to control and operate the mines ? 

Newark, N. J. a, we GC 
Answer. 


1.—The Constitution of Pennsylvania (Article xvii., Sec- 
tion 5) says: 

‘* No incorporated company doing the business of a com- 
mon carrier shall, directly or indirectly, prosecute or engage 
in mining or manufacturing articles for transportation over its 
works ; nor shall such company, directly or indirectly, engage 
in any other business than that of common carriers, or hold or 
acquire lands, freehold or leasehold, directly or indirectly, 
except such as shall be necessary for carrying onits business -; 
but any mining or manufacturing company may carry the 
products of its mines and manufactories on its railroad or 
canal not exceeding fifty miles in length.”’ 

2. The railroad companies that own and operate coal 
mines, the Reading being the principal one, do so, it is said, 
in three ways : First, by the provisions of old charters, ob- 
tained before the present Constitution went into effect (1874) ; 
second, by using other corporations, whose stock they own or 
control ; and third, by disregarding the Constitution, which 
the courts hold ‘‘ cannot enforce itself."’ 


WHATEVER anyone does or says, I must be good ; just as 
if the gold, or the emerald, or the purple were always saying 
this, ‘‘ Whatever anyone else does, | must be emerald and 
keep my color.’’—[Marcus Aurelius. ] 


THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


THE fund derived from the reading given at Asbury Park by 

Charles F. Underhill, has been raised to $450, (four hundred 

and fifty dollars) by the contributions of interested Friends. 

It would be most cheering if others will add sufficient to 

make it up to five hundred dollars. 
New York City, N. Y. 


A. M. J. 


On the 21st of Ninth month, 1902, a very pleasant occasion 
was enjoyed at the home of Mordecai and Mary Ann Morris 
near Lincolnville, in Wabash county, Indiana, it being the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding. 

On the 22d of Ninth month, 1852, Mordecai Morris and 
Mary A. Heacock were married at Dublin, Wayne county, 
Indiana, under the care of Milford Monthly Meeting. The 
celebration was held on the 21st (it being First-day) to ac- 
commodate the children and grandchildren, some of whom 
are engaged in teaching and others in attendance at school. 
The children, two sons and five daughters were all present, 
also six grandchildren, one being unavoidably absent. One 
brother and one sister of the bride of fifty years ago (Jonah 
Heacock and Sarah J. Bogue) were present. Two other sis- 
ters, Julia A. Lewis and Elizabeth Gillingham, owing to dis- 
tance could not be there From two until six p. m., relatives 
gathered in until they numbered seventy-five. The house was 
decorated with golden rod and other flowers of golden hue. 
Photographs were taken of the family, then of the grandchil- 
dren, and lastly of the whole company. 

During the afternoon the marriage ceremony was repeated 
by the bride and groom, and the marriage certificate read by 
the youngest son, after which refreshments were served, 
which also were of golden color. The youngest grandchild, a 
little tot of three or four years, gave to each one present a 
souvenir of golden-rod and wild sunflower tied with golden rib- 
bon. After most pleasant social enjoyment for some hours 
the guests took their leave, wishing them many happy returns 
of their anniversary in their pleasant country home. 

The marriage ceremony and certificate were of much in- 
terest, especially to those who had never witnessed a Friends’ 
marriage. M. K. S. 


A SABBATH HYMN. 


Sweet day of rest ! the very sound is healing— 
A hush amid the conflict and the strife, 

The calm of Heaven is softly round us stealing, 
We hear the whispers of a holier life. 


Earth's misty veil that hangs so closely round us 
Is gently lifted this one day in seven ; 

And pressing cares which in their net have bound us 
Retire, and leave us transient gleams of Heaven. 


This day on which the Saviour rose to glory 
Has left a shining radiance on its track, 
Again we hear with joy ‘‘ the old, old story,”’ 
Our childhood's faith on wings of light comes back. 


Oh, wherefore, wherefore should we lose the blessing, 
When morn restores the round of earthly care ? 

Happy the souls who all in Christ possessing, 
Breathe, e’en below, Heaven's pure celestial air. 


And we, amidst the daily path of duty, 
May keep the oil still burning in our breast, 
So shall the toilsome path grow bright with beauty, 
And every day shall be a dav of rest. 
— Mary E. Beck: From her ‘‘Verses of Auld Lang Syne.” 


WHEN all our hopes are gone, 
"Tis well our hands must still keep toiling on 
For others’ sake ; 
For strength to bear is found in duty done, 
And he is blest indeed who learns to make 
The joy of others cures his own heartache. 
—Maria Upham Drake. 
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CHILDHOOD. 


FAIR as a Star, rare as a star, 
The joys of the future lie 

To the eyes of a child, to the sighs of a child, 
Heavenly far and high! 





Fair as a dream, rare as a dream, 
The hopes of a future sure | 
To the wandering child, to the blundering child, 
Trusting and free and pure ! 


Fair is the soul, rare is the soul, 
Who has kept, after youth is past, 

All the art of the child, all the heart of the child, 
Holding his faith at last ! 


—Gelett Burgess a 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHING. 

(Concluded from page 645.) | 

that if possible teachers should prevent criticism of | 
weakness, or expression of ridicule from wounding 

sensitive or unfortunate children. 

So it seems receptivity of heart and mind is essen- | 
tial for teachers as well as pupils, and in heart over- | 
flow both will grow better and stronger, making the 
most.and best of themselves. Cultivated minds and | 
consecrated hearts do find expression in kind thought- | 
fulness of others and polite attention to their wishes. | 

It is necessary for teachers to go before their 
classes, with good clearly defined ideas, and striking 
questions, *‘ plan their work, and work their plans,’ 
arousing an interest that makes their part one only of 
suggesting and directing while the class carries on the 
lesson. 

Phrenology is considered worthy of thought, as it | 
relates to the attitude of the soul through the body 
and intellect, a means of overcoming our faults. 

SIXTH LESSON. 

The Master builder had all thoughts in mind. 
How careful we are in building a house to adopt suit- 
able plans and carry them out in minute detail to in- | 
sure harmony of form, color, and design, with a defi- 
nite aim of adaptation to needs. Is not character 
building of infinitely greater importance? Should 
we give it less thoughtful care ? 

Let there be a definite aim in each lesson, and all 
the lessons in harmony with the fuller, larger aim of 
conforming daily living with Christianity. When a 
lesson can be made a pupil’s very own, and be so rec- 
ognized, we have found a point of interest, and there 
will be no lack of attention. If we allow our inner | 
natures to expand, there will be a responsive unfold- | 
ing in the hearts of those we desire to lead onward | 
and upward. | 

| 


A WRITER in the Edinburgh Review is surprised at the 
strange absence of good poetry dealing with the Boer war, and | 
concludes that it must be because the war is so recent. 
Modern poets, he notices, have always written better war 
poetry when they were separated from their subject by a lapse 
of time. It is an illustration, no doubt, of the fact that dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view. 


Work has begun on a bridge across the St. Lawrence at | 
Quebec, which will have a channel span of 1,800 feet, the 
length of seven New York blocks, and will be nearly 100 feet 
longer than the famous Forth Bridge, in Scotland, the longest 
yet ‘built. 
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The Respectful Chinese Boy. 
MINISTER Wu TING-FANG has written for the Youth's Com- 


panion an article on the education of a Chinese boy, in the 
course of which he says : 


‘« Every boy is taught to show respect to elders and to be 
polite to all. To answer questions properly is one of the 
essential requirements of good breeding. This may seem a 
small matter. But there is a right way and a wrong way of 
doing such a simple thing. Every boy is made to understand 


that itis not his place to volunteer information. He must 
| wait to be asked. Again, in the presence of an elder or 


superior, he is expected to remain standing, unless asked to be 
seated. 


‘« To fling himself into a chair in a room in the presence 


| of any older person who is standing would be such a gross 


breach of propriety as to call forth the severest reprimand. 
Travellers in China are often struck with the grave demeanor 
and quiet manners of the youths they meet. This is due 
mainly to Chinese family training. It is a severe reflection 
upon a father to have his boy called ill-bred."’ 


100,000 Tons of Coal Wasted. 


THE navy department is congratulating itself on having se- 
cured 100,000 tons of coal for use in the winter manceuvres in 
West Indian waters. One of the New York Republican 


papers protests against the burning up of so much fuel in an 
idle play of war while people at home are suffering for lack of 
fuel. Most of this coal is at the Brooklyn navy yard, and if 
sold by the government would supply’ 50,000 families with 
enough, if closely husbanded, to carry them far into the 
winter. It would be quite a drop in the bucket of relief from 
a calamitous situation. 

The suggestion that it be sold, however, is likely to be re- 
ceived with amusement at navy headquarters. This is a 
strenuous administration, and no situation could partake more 
strikingly of that quality than one where the war ships are 
consuming vast quantities of coal in war play while the people 
freeze. 


The First American Bible. 
Springfield Republican. 

THE first Bible printed in America was made for the benefit 
of the Indians. It was Eliot's translation, and was issued at 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1663. The Germans had the benefit of 
the next Bible, which was printed in their language at Ger- 
mantown, Pa., by Christopher Sauer, in 1743. So the 
Indians and the Germans were supplied first, and it was not 
until 1782, according to ‘‘ Harper's Encyclopedia of United 
States History,’’ that Robert Aitken, a printer and bookseller 
of Philadelphia, published the first American edition of the 
Bible in English. This was in quarto form. The first folio 
form in English was printed at Worcester, Mass., in 1791, and 
bears the imprint of Isaiah Thomas. 


Keep on Thinking. 
The Friend, London. 


| JoHN STUART MILL once wrote ‘‘ the fatal tendency of man- 


kind to leave off thinking about a thing when it is no longer 
doubtful is the cause of half their errors."’ And while there 
may be a tinge of exaggeration in the statement, its substan- 


| tial truth may be seen in many directions. Some men take 


their faith for granted, yet when challenged to give an answer 
respecting it they are at aloss. They have assumed their 
Christianity, yet are without knowledge of solid ground on 
which it is based. Hence errors of many kinds, theological 
and moral. Some men take the principle of total abstinence 
for granted, and allow their children to grow up without a 
proper understanding of its real grounds. Hence, a second 
generation without the grip of the former, and many lapses , 
from the standard of the fathers. 

The same experience is not unknown in our own Society 
in regard to the principles of Peace. Are there any Friends 


a 





who accept their Quakerism as a child would accept food from 
its parents? In such acase the same dangers beset the path, 
and a weak and flabby religious life is engendered. The 
teacher of science knows that for successful results he must 
let the pupil work out the problems for himself. Established 
truths must be proved again and again by succeeding scholars. 
Only by independent thought and research is the strong mind 
built up, and provision made against the thousand pitfalls 
which would catch the unwary and thoughtless. Birthright 


possessions of all kinds need to be supplemented by individual 
acquirement. 


Wild Animals and Civilized Man. 


A RECENT explorer, Otto Nordenskjold, dwells on the tame- 
ness of the wild creatures found furthest south in the Antarc- 
ticOcean. His ship had already voyaged beyond the usual 
limits of the sealing vessels, into the region where man has 


scarcely ever shown his face, and there, on the edge of the 
ice pack, were seals so tame that they allowed themselves to 
be stroked and scratched, and penguins so bold that they tried 
to hustle the sailors out of their breeding grounds, as if they 
were only other penguins trespassing. 

The animals do not fear man, because they have never 
known him or suffered injury trom him. But the degree of 
fear, mistrust, neutrality, or confidence shown by wild animals 
which for ages have been in contact with civilized man are 
various, and evidenely depend on something more than acci- 
dent. Judging from their attitude toward man when they see 
him for the first time, we must suppose that .if they all 
‘* started fair’’ they would all remain without fear. But it is 
curious to note how easily, after unknown generations of mis- 
trust, they will dismiss this feeling if once they are convinced 
that man's intentions are friendly. 


Extension of the Peach Crop. 


J. H. HALE, in the World's Work, says that a generation ago, 
New Jersey, the eastern shore of Maryland, Delaware, and a 
few counties of western Michigan were the only centers of 
commercial peach culture. The fruit was marketed roughly, 
often with the good peaches all on top of the package, and the 


season covered a period of only a month to six weeks. Now, 
peaches are extensively grown in nearly every section of the 
United States, except in Maine, Vermont, and the northwest- 
ern States beyond the Great Lakes. Georgia, Elorida, Calli- 
fornia, or Missouri, anyone of them, produces more peaches 
in asingle season than the entire peach regions of America 
did thirty years ago. The peach season extends from May 
till November, and Connecticut to-day is a greater peach-pro- 
ducing State than Delaware. 


New York Evening Post. 
AETER wrestling hard with the naval estimates for 1904, and 
spending hours in seeing just where he could scale down the 
demands of his bureau chiefs, Secretary Moody asks only for 
a beggarly $82,426,000. This is but four millions more than 
Congress voted last year, and the Secretary confidently hopes 
that in view of this moderation his estimates will not be cut as 
severely as were Secretary Long's record-breaking estimates 
of $98,910,984. It is very much to be hoped that Congress 
will none the less apply the pruning knife very freely, particu- 
larly upon the items for more battleships. The amount that 
is being foolishly poured out for naval engines of death and 
destruction is so large as to be a grave reproach to so happily 
situated and peace-loving a nation as this. 

The navy advocates are preparing this year to spend their 
strength upon the enlistment of more sailors, and the commis- 
sioning of more officers. This is one of the regular moves in 
the game. First get more guns and ships, and then howl for 
more men. Then when you have your men, demand more 
ships upon which to employ them. The navy now has two 
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and one-half times as many men as it had in 1897, and finds 
great difficulty in getting the necessary recruits. Yet we are 
told that we must have thousands more, with a proportionate 
number of officers, at once. Fortunately, there are signs 
that, with the termination of hostilities in the Philippines, and 
the failure of the manceuvres to impress the public, we are 
going back to a more common-sense consideration of matters 
military and naval. 


THE weeping-willow-tree came to America through the 
medium of Alexander Pope, the poet, who planted a willow 
twig on the banks of the Thames, at his Twickenham villa. 
The twig came to him in a box of figs sent from Smyrna by a 
friend who had lost all in the South Sea Bubble and had gone 
to that distant land to recoup his fortunes. 
Encyclopedia of United States History ’’ 
the willow’s arrival in America. 

A young British officer, who came to Boston with the army 
to crush the rebellion of the American colonies, brought with 
him a twig from Pope's now beautiful willow-tree, intending 
to plant it in America when he should comfortably settle down 
on lands confiscated from the conquered Americans. The 
young officer, disappointed in these expectations, gave his 
willow twig, wrapped in oil-silk, to John Parke Custis, Mrs. 
Washington's son, who planted it on his Abingdon estate in 


Virginia. It thrived, and became the progenitor of all our 
willow-trees. 


‘* Harper's 
tells the story of 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


AT the request of President Roosevelt the presidents of the 
railroads owning the anthracite mines met John Mitchell, the 
president of the Miners’ Union, in his room at Washington, 
on the 3d instant, and he appealed to both parties to compose 
their differences and resume mining. 


The meeting however 
was wholly abortive. Mitchell said he would leave the dispute 
to the President, or to any person or persons he might name, 
for arbitration. The railroad presidents said they would not 
arbitrate, and asked that United States troops be sent to the 
coal region. 

THE President, according to dispatches from Washington, 
was much disappointed at this failure. He considered other 
plans for ending the dispute, and on the 6th sent Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, to confer with 
Mitchell, in Philadelphia. He also sent, later, F. P. Sargent, 
United States Commissioner of Immigration (formerly chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen), to see Mitchell, the 
report being that he requested the Miners’ Union to resume 
work, and leave their claims to adjustment hereafter. 

On the 6th, Governor Stone, of Pennsylvania,‘alled out 
all the troops in the State service who had not already been 
called out, and assigned them to duty in the anthracite region. 

THE calling out of troops, it is said, is likely to interfere 
with President Roosevelt's plans for a settlement, and it is 
reported from Washington that he regards it as inopportune. 
Whether any considerable part of the mine-workers desire to 
resume work is now to be tested. It is regarded as unlikely, 
at this writing, that Mitchell will advise the men to return to 
work. 

A DISPATCH from Wilkesbarre, on the 6th inst., says there 
have been nine violent deaths altogether, reported to the au- 
thorities, due to the strike in the anthracite region. Four of 
these were men on strike, one was a citizen, and four were 
non-union men. Of the strikers, one was shot by a ‘coal 
and iron ’’ special policeman, another was alleged to be killed 
in that manner, one was probably killed ‘‘ by mistake "’ by 
other strikers, and the fourth was killed ‘‘ without provoca- 
tion’’ by a person now under arrest. The one citizen was 
shot in a riot at Shenandoah, three non-union men were 
killed by mobs of strikers, and the death of the fourth was 
found to be ‘‘in an unknown manner”’ by a coroner's jury. 
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ACCORDING to recent reports the industrial depression in 
Germany has increased, though the speculative panic which 


precipitated it occurred two years ago. 


reduced, and factories have worked on short time, yet a recent 
official report on the metal and machinery trades shows 
conditions to be worse than four months ago. 
become scarcer and the number of employés has been further 
In some cases wages have again been reduced. 
the same time the cost of living remains high, meat especially 


reduced. 


having risen in price. A ‘‘ hard winter’’ 


NEWS NOTES. 


A CONVENTION of the Appalachian National Park Association 
has been called to meet at Asheville, N. C. 
The convention is for the promotion of the effort to 
have Congress appropriate funds sufficient to buy 
10,000,000 acres of mountain timber lands in the Appalachian 
range in North Carolina, Eastern Tennessee, and Georgia for 
Rutherford Hayes, 
former President, is president of the association. 


stant. 


a national forest reserve. 


A MONUMENT to Nancy 


monies. 


often charged by the ‘‘ Russophobes ' 
her agreements, this is worth noting. 

THE St. 
since last June, 
made its final report and adjourned 


Louis Grand Jury, 


Grand Jury has taken up the work. 


Hanks Lincoln (mother of Presi- 
dent Lincoln), was dedicated at Lincoln City, Ind., 
inst., and notwithstanding disagreeable weather, the largest 
crowd that ever gathered in the county witnessed the cere- 
The stone for the monument was taken from the old 
base of the Abraham Lincoln monument at Springfield. 


Russia has restored to the Chinese the portion of the Shan- 
hai-Kwan Railroad which was held by Russian officials, and 
also has evacuated that portion of Manchur a which the con- 
vention with China called for prior to October 8. 
that Russia never keeps 


which has been 
considering the municipal scandals, 
Sixteen members of the 
Municipal Assembly were indicted for bribery. 





NOTICES. | 


*.* The next Conference under the | 
care of the Western Quarterly Meeting’s | 
Philanthropic Committee will be held at | 
Penn's Grove meeting-house, Chester Co., 
Pa., on First-day, 
p. m. 

Prof. Arthur H. 
more will address the Conference. 
ject, Prison Reform. 

S. JOHN PYLE, 


Tenth month Ig, at 2.30 | | 


Tomlinson of Swarth- 
Sub- 


| 
} 


Clerk. 


*.* A meeting of the Western First- 
day School Union will be held at Ercil- 
doun, (Fallowfield), meeting-house on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 18, at 10, a. m. 

All interested are cordially invited to 
attend. 

Morris CHEYNEY ‘} Clerks , 


ELLEN P. Way, 


*,* Chester Preparative Meeting, of 
Moorestown, N. J., will hold a Centennial 
Celebration of the building of their pres- | 
ent meeting-house, and also the 202nd | 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
first Friends’ Meeting in Moorestown, in 
the meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 18, at 2, p. m. 

A cordial invitation to those interested 
is extended, also to remain over and 
attend First-day School and Meeting. 

WILLIAM C. CoLes, Chairman 
Committee of Arrangements. 


*,* The teachers and‘all interested in | 
First-day School work are invited to par- | 





Wages have been 
country. 


Work has 
At 


is looked for. 


, on the 25th in- 


about 


son of the 


on the rst 


a year. 


As it is so 


in session 
has 


The new 


| 
ticipate in a Basket Picnic at Merion 


Meeting-house, Tenth month 11. 

Trains run every half hour to Nar- 
berth station. 

The morning will be spent socially. 


interesting program has been iota 


| for the afternoon. 

Joseph S. Walton will speak on, Aims 
and Purposes in First-day Schools. 

Herbert P. Worth, on Grading in First- 
day School. 

This is the adjourned meeting from 
Sixth month 21, which failed on account 
of the weather. It is the first meeting of 
the new organization of the First-day 
Schools of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. 

The purpose is to couduct during the 
winter, if possible, a series of classes of 
‘round tables’’ for the benefit of the 
teachers. The organization is also in- 


| tended to promote a social relation be- 


tween the various schools. 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord 


First- day School Union will be held in Bir- | 


mingham Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 18, 1902, convening at 
10.30 a.m. All interested are invited to 
attend. 

The train leaving Broad Street station 
over Central Division P. W. & B.R. R. 
at 8.18 a. m. will be met by carriages at 
Westtown station. 

HERBERT P. WoRTH, ) 


Assy Mary HALL, 5 Cen 


erks. 


INTELLIGENCER, 


é 


THE Geological Survey reports for 1901 an increase of 
more than twenty-five per cent. over 1900 in the number of 
building permits granted in the forty-five largest cities in the 
New York stood first in values last year, but in the 
number of permits 
Philadelphia gets her greater number of new buildings in the 
form of small homes, for which she is famous. 
and Chicago the new buildings are principally great apartment 
houses, hotels, and office buildings. 


Ir deserves to be said concerning Dr. Andrew D. White, 
the retiring American ambassador at Berlin, that his influence 
in Germany the past six years has invariably been conducive 
to a friendly understanding between the two nations. 
had no special opportunities for diplomatic triumphs, but in a 
quiet way his tenure of office has been an unqualified success. 
—([Springfield Republican. ] 

THE ravages of cholera in the Philippine Islands have 
reached appalling figures. 
demic in a few months tell a tragic story. 
is largely responsible for the death rate, by its devastation of 
the country and general weakening of the people's physical 
powers of resistance to disease. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
made to a friend, has recently given away nearly $45,000,000 
He averages about eight libraries a day, giving an 
average of $15,000 to each. Apparently he does not antici- 
pate a cessation of his daily gifts. 

THERE was a large but orderly demonstration at the funeral 
of Emile Zola, in Paris, on the 5th instant. 
nized, walked in the procession, having prevailed on Zola’s 
widow for him to do so. 

PRESIDENT BUTLER, of Columbia University, says that in- 
stitution needs ten millions of dollars—three millions to pay 
off debt, two for more ground, and five for new buildings. 

AN earthquake at Guam (one of the islands taken from 
Spain, in the South Pacific,) did much damage. 
United States buildings and structures is $45,000. 


issued Philadelphia led by 1,056. 


In New York 


He has 


Some 60,000 deaths from the epi- 
No doubt the war 


according to his own computation, 


Dreyfus, unrecog- 


The loss to 


II, at loa. m. Questions for discussion, 
‘* How can we attain better results from 
our First-day Schools ?’’ ‘‘ Proper Open- 
ing and Closing Exercises?'’ ‘‘ What 
are the objects in view in the First-day 
School Union, and how can they best be 
attained ?’’ 

All interested in the work cordially in- 
vited to attend and take part in discussion. 

Rost. K. Woop, Chairman. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
has made appointments as follows : 

Tenth month 5, Reading, 11 a.m. 

Tenth month 12, Radnor, appointed 
meeting, 3 p.m. 

Tenth month 19, Schuylkill, 10.30a.m. 

Tenth month 26, Haverford, appointed 
meeting, 3 p.m. 

Eleventh month 9, Merion, 10.30 a.m. 

Eleventh month 23, West Philadelphia, 

Il a.m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*,* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Fallowfield, on 


| First-day, Tenth month 12, to convene at 


| 


*,* Nottingham First-day School Union | 


will be held at Oxford, Pa., Tenth month 


3 o'clock p. m. 
O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union 
will be held at Norristown, Tenth month 
18, 1902. The morning session convenes 
at 10 o'clock, the afternoon at 2 o'clock. 
All interested are cordially invited. 

MAry H. F. MERILLAT, Clerk 
FRANK BALL, | — 





FRIENDS’ 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


¥ 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. a Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 coptes $1.00. 


THE MEETING FOR WorsuIP IN THE RE- 


LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, By Howard 


M. Jenkins. Small pamp! hlet. rx pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 40 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By > Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 

ars one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Pens cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of t per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
go cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 


N. W. cor. igth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


Exceptionally Low Rates for 
September and October. 
Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1902, the Union Pacific 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 
following rates : 
From Missouri River 
$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 
$20.00, Butte and Helena. 
$22.50, Spokane. 
$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and many other California points. 
Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
mediate points. 
For full information call on your nearest 
agent or address 
c L. LOMAX, G. P.&T.A., Omaha, Neb. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’ 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 

' Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street 
Residence, 1724 Woodstock Street, } Putedsiphin, Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’ ‘a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


How dear to the heart is the steady sub- 
scriber 
Who pays in advance at the birth of 
each year ; 
Who lays down his money and does it 
quite gladly, 
And casts round the office a halo of 
cheer. 
He never says, ‘ Stop it ; 
it,’ 
Nor ‘‘I'm getting more papers than now 
I can read ;’ 
But always says, ‘‘Send it, the family 
likes it— 
In fact we all think it a real house- 
hold need.”’ 
How welcome he is when he steps in the 
sanctum, 
How he makes our heart throb, how he 
makes our heart dance, 
We outwardly thank him, we inwardly 
bless him, 
The steady subscriber who pays in ad- 
vance,’’-—[Pacific Ensign. ] 


‘* FRANCES,”’ said the little girl's mam- 
ma, who was entertaining callers in the 
parlor, ‘‘ you came downstairs so noisily 
that you could be heard all over the 
house. You know how to do it better 
than that. Now go back and come down 
the stairs like a lady.’ Frances retired, 
and after the lapse of a few minutes re- 
entered the parlor. ‘‘Did you hear me 
come downstairs this time, mamma ?”’ 
‘*No, dear. Iam glad you came down 
quietly. Now, don’t let me ever have to 
tell you again not to come down noisily, 
for I see that you can come quietly if you 
will, Now, tell these ladies how you 
managed to come down like a lady the 
second time, while the first time you made 
so much noise.’’ ‘‘ The last time I slid 
down the banisters,"’ 
—([Gathered. } 


IT wasn't a smoking compartment, but 
they were using it for that purpose, and 
she was too modest to object. By-and-by 
the two men got into a discussion over the 
woman question, and at last one of them, 
an unregenerate bachelor, appealed tothe 
lady thus: 

‘*Do you think there will be men in 
heaven, miss ?’’ 

She blushed. 

‘*No!"’ she said; ‘‘they will want to 
go somewhere where they can smoke.’’ 

The discussion stopped; so did the 
smoking.—[Gathered. } 


I cannot afford 


explained Frances. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


F, GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


iii 


USE FOR REFINED PARAF- 
FINE WAX. 

A new and important use for Refined 
Paraffine Wax seems to have been dis- 
covered by a prominent resident of Ohio, 
living near Lancaster, who had two trees 
badly damaged by storm, one being a 
maple and the other an apple. In each 
case a large limb was broken down from 
the trunk, but still attached to it. The 
limbs were propped and fastened securely 
with straps, very much as a broken leg 
might be fastened with splints, and then 
melted refined wax poured into and over 
all the cracks. The ‘‘ surgical operation "’ 
was entirely successful. The Paraffine 
prevented the escape of the sap, kept out 
the rain and moisture which would have 
rotted the trees, prevented the depreda- 
tions of insects, and the limbs seem thus 
far to be perfectly re-attached to the'trees. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


NEW 


LOW-RATE EXCURSIONS TO MAUCH CHUNK 
AND THE SWITCHBACK VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for its annual personally- 
conducted autumnal excursions to the 
‘* Switchback ’’ on Thursdays, October 9, 
16, 23, and 30. A special train will be 
run on the followiug schedule, and excur- 
sion tickets, includiug ride over the famous 
Switchback Railroad, will be sold at rates 
quoted : 


Train leaves. 
A.M. Rate 


- 7-34 $2.50 

. 7-42 2.50 

- 7.46 2.50 

72g so 

. 8.00 2.50 

. 8.03 2.50 

- 8.08 2.50 
» - S28 “ae 
Trenton (Clinton St. . « 8.3%: NIE 
Trenton (Warren St.) . oan. oa 

Side trip to Glen Onoko and return, 15 
cents. 

Children between the ages of five and 
twelve years, half rate. 

Connections will be made at German- 
town Junction with trains leaving Chest- 
nut Hill at 7.20 a. m. 

Returning, special train will leave Glen 
Onoko, at 5.15 p. m. and Mauch Chunk at 
5-30 p. m., giving ample time for the en- 
joyment of the beauties of the ‘‘ Switzer- 
land of America.’’ Standard equipment 
will be run via the Belvidere Division, 
traversing the beautiful Valley of the 
Upper Delaware to Easton, and thence 
via the Lehigh Valley Railroad to Mauch 
Chunk. 


REDUCED RATES TO CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. 


Philadelphia (Broad ey 
Ridge Avenue . 
Germantown Junction 
Frankford 

Tacony 

Holmesburg Junction 
Torresdale . . 

Bristol . 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT GEN- 
ERAL MISSIONARY CONVENTION OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

On account of the General Missionary 
Convention of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at Cleveland, Ohio, October 21 
to 24, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets to Cleveland, 
October 20 and 21, good to return, leaving 
Cleveland until October 27, inclusive, 
from all stations on its lines, at reduced 
rates. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as Execuror, Apminisrrator, Truster, Acts as Trustee or Corporation Mortcacss. 


ASSIGNEE, AND ae c ne DsposrtToRY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
Financial AGENT FoR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. > |... 15 sup Trawspen AGERT. 


Inrerest ALLOWED on INDIVIDUAL AND CoRPORATION 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. E. B. MORRIS, President. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), 

APITAL f 
SURPLUS, 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
| rertetyen A weckewary | done. Loans made on 
yee ns and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
A istrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. le Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwerds, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 

. Botton Winrenny, 

ARREN G. Grirritn, 
Epwarp G. McCottin, 
Acrrep |. Puiuirs, 
Grorce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Pavt 
Epvcar Dup.ey Faris, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. | 
Real Estate Brokers 





The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, ‘ 
T. Wistar Brown, . . . 
Asa = Wiss. pial Wee 
i Roberts Foulke, 
avid G. ‘ 
. Barton Townsend, . 
amuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


Nicnoras Brice, 

S. Davis Pacz, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
womas R. Git, 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, 

Epwarp S. Savrgs, 

Joun H. Craven, 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, 
cai 3d eee z being 4 Brown, 
Manager of Insurance Dep’t enry Haines 
Trust Officer Richard Wood, 
Actuary Charlies Hartshorne, 
Asa S. Wing, 
Philip C. Garrett, . 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


President 
Vice-President 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 

Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, tocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 
Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 

A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 

’ 
Young Friends’ Review 
Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 
HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Farenps’ InTeL.iGEncer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. 
OSTEOPATHY. 
The Cure of Disease without Drugs. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous ion, Female 
troubles,—Chronic cases generally—cured without pain 


or drugs. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D., D.O. 
0.0. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 
ro a.M. to 4 p.m. 7 p.m. tog p.m. 
her hours by appointment. 


554 North 1ith Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D.BURLEIGH, 
OsrsoraTHic PHYSICIAN, 

No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 401 


Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m Consulta- 


tion and examination free. ” ae ast | 

Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 





THe New Epvucation.—My friend 
was teaching the primary class in a city 
Sunday-school. The lesson was the story 
of the wandering Israelites who were 
miraculously fed upon manna. 

‘*] don't know,”’ she said, in a soft aside 
to me, ‘‘just what manna looks like, but I 
have this little bottle of homceopathic pills 
for an illustration,’’ taking from her pocket 
a tiny phial and shaking it lightly. 

She made the story interesting, and 
every little face was turned upward ex- 
pectantly as she proceeded. She told of 
the cloud by day and the pillar of fire at 
night, the coming of the quails and the 
fall of manna, then rapidly reviewed the 
whole, asking questions to test the atten- 
tion of her audience. 

‘‘And what did the Lord feed the chil- 
dren of Israel upon ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Pills!’’ they all shouted, without a 
dissenting voice. 

Then for a moment there was silence, 
while the teacher bent low to look into her 
reticule after something which was not to 
be found.—[The Drawer, Harper's 
Magazine. ] 


‘‘] SHALL never permit myself to be- 
come a household drudge,’’ said the young 
woman. ‘‘I shall endeavor to improve 
my mind,’’ 

‘* That is a good idea,’’ answered Miss 
Cheyenne, ‘‘ but don’t let your literary 
pursuits monopolize you. Remember, 
there are times when currant jelly appeals 
to a man a great deal more than current 
fiction.—[Washington Star. ] 


A NEw YorK paper has been investi- 
gating the ‘‘ Four Hundred,’’ and prints 
a number of receipted bills of the last cen- 
tury showing that a Stuyvesant sold hand- 
kerchiefs, a Depeyster beans, a Rhine- 
lander hats, a Breevoort pewter spoons, a 
Beekman molasses, and a Roosevelt lamp- 
black. 


A FOREIGN lady, who had not begs 
used to the English languag 
to partake of some oysi 
you,”’ she replieg 


Juice, 
please ; none of 


Gathered. ] 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 





George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 
Real and Personal 
All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


“Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


re Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Estates 











CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





